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At  the  third  swing,  rapidly  revolving  on  his  left  foot,  Frank  let  the  hammer  whizz!  “ 


Whew!”  gasp 

There  goes  our  freshman  record— smash!”  It  was  a  magnificent  throw! 
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BEATING  THE  FRESHMAN  RECORD. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

« 

WHERE  WAS  HEK  OWEN? 

“Whew !  That  was  hot  work !” 

Frank  Manley  stood  just  outside  the  Yale  “cage’’  in  back 
of  the  gynn. 

“  It’s  tough  to  work  in  the  cage  in. this  kind  of  weather,” 
grumbled  Joe  Prescott. 

“But  what  are  we  to  do,  when  the  ’Varsity  nine  has  the 
big  field  for  practice?”  Tod  Owen  wanted  to  know. 

“Do  you  care  to  know  what  I  think?”  smiled  Hal  Spof- 

ford. 

“Well?”  chorused  Joe  and  Tod. 

“We’re  lucky  enough  to  have  a  good  show  of  making  the 
freshman  nine,  without  kicking  about  a  little  perspiration.” 

“That’s  right,”  nodded  Frank.  “It  wasn’t  so  very  long 
ago  that  we  were  wondering  if  we  could  make  the  freshman 
nine.  We  were  baseball  crazy,  without  having  any  idea 
whether  we  could  make  the  nine  at  all.  Now,  we  won’t 
grumble.  Me  for  the  gym,  for  a  hot  shower  and  a  swim. 

Any  one  going  with  me.''” 

“All  of  us,  I  reckon,”  grunted  Joe. 

“Owen?  That’s  Owen  right  over  there — the  big  fel¬ 
low!”  sounded  a  voice  close  at  hand. 


“Who’s  calling  for  me?”  Tod  demanded,  turning  quickly. 
“Me,”  answered  a  uniformed  messenger  boy,  coming  up, 
book  in  hand. 

“Message,  eh?”  Tod  demanded. 

“Yep.” 

“Anything  to  pay?” 

“Nope.” 

“That’s  lucky,”  Tod  commented.  “I  haven’t  a  cent  in 
these  ball  togs.” 

“Sign 'here.” 

Tod  signed,  then  tore  open  the  telegraph  envelope. 

For  an  instant  he  glancQd  at  the  sheet  with  widening 
eyes.  Then : 

“Whoop !” 

“Good  news?”  asked  Frank. 

“Good?”  echoed  Tod.  “It's  great.  Listen  to  this : 

“  ^Tod  Owen,  Yale,  New  Haven : 

“  Hiook  for  me  on  eight  o’clock  train  from  New  York. 

“  GIek  Owen.’  ” 

Waving  the  telegram  aloft,  Tod  demanded,  excitedly: 
“Is  that  good  news,  fellows?” 

“Say !”  quivered  Hal. 

“Bully!”  ejaculated  Frank,  his  eyes  shining. 
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“That’s  the  goods,  ’Pod,  old  fellow,”  uttered  Joe.  “And 
r.o,  by  the  way,  is  your  father.  He's  all  the  goods  in  the 
bill  of  lading.” 

“Eight  o'clock?”  Tod  went  on,  almost  dancing.  “Whee ! 
I  can  hardl}'  wait !” 

“You  might  as  well,”  laughed  Frank.  “To  kill  time,  I 
suggest  that  you  still  take  the  shower  and  swim,  and  that 
after  that  you  go  with  us  to  Commons  and  put  down  a  good 
supper.  There’s  time  for  it  all,  and  then  a  mighty  slow 
walk  to  the  depot  before  the  train  gets  in.” 

“Well,  I  guess  so,”  muttered  Tod.  “Eight  o’clock,  any 
way  you  can  fix  it,  is  still  two  hours  away.” 

The  other  youngsters  were  scarcely  less  excited  than  was 
Tod  himself. 

Hek,  of  course,  w’as  Tod’s  father,  but  had  been  much 
more  than  that  in  the  history  of  these  boys. 

Back  in  the  old  academy  days,  wdien  Tod  had  captained 
the  Bradford  Junior  Athletic  Club  and  ^Manlev  had  led  the 

t/ 

famous  Woodstocks,  old  Hek  Ow^en  and  his  long  purse  had 
stood  right  behind  the  Bradfords. 

More  than  that,  in  the  days  when  Tod  had  been  a  slip¬ 
pery,  dishonest  and  mean  fellow,  with  a  disposition  to  do 
all  kinds  of  meannesses  to  Frank  and  to  the  Woodstocks, 
old  Hek  had  ever  stood  forward  for  fair  and  honest  sport. 

Hek  had  done  all  in  his  powder  to  whip  Tod  into  line,  even 
to  taking  Frank’s  part  in  disputes  between  the  young  cap¬ 
tains. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Hek,  and  for  "what  he  stood  in  the 
way  of  fair  and  honest  sport  bet^veen  the  two  clubs,  there 
w'ould  have  been  a  split  betw'een  Bradford  and  Woodstock. 

When,  at  last.  Tod  had  grown  to  see  that  Frank’s  manly, 
straightforward  ways  were»tiie  best  in  sport,  Hek  had  been 
more  delighted  than  any  one  else. 

“Won’t  it  seem  great  to  have  that  jolly  old  brick  with 
us?”  asked  Frank,  as  he  splashed  under  the  shower  in  the 
gym  bathroom. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Tod. 

“Frank  merely  said,”  replied  Hal,  mischievously,  “that 
it  was  too  bad  to|have»a  meddling  old  stick  like  your  father 
come  nosing  around.” 

“You’re  a  liar  by  the  clock,”  rejoined  Tod,  evenly. 
“  Frank  appreciated  my  father  long  before  I  did  myself.” 

“Wonder  how  long  he’ll  stay  over  in  New  Haven?” 
Frank  asked. 

“No  telling,”  Tod  rejoined.  “Probably  not  for  long. 
Dad’s  restless.  He’ll  soon  want  to  be  on  the  jump  again.” 

“I  see  us  all  slacking  up  at  recitations  for  two  or  three 
davs,”  hinted  Joe. 

“  Recitations ?”  Tod  retorted.  “I’m  going  to  get  excused 
from  attending  any  while  dad’s  here.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  Frank  smiled.  “Your  father ’d  be  the 
last  to  stand  for  that.  He  sent  you  10*  Yale  to  learn  some¬ 
thing.  You’ve  got  to  work  hard.  Tod,  and  be  a  Yale  honor 
man,  or  have  trouble  with  your  father  later  on.” 

The  youngsters  passed  on  to  their  swim,  dressed,  and  then 
went  to  supper  in  the  great  dining-room  at  Commons. 

Aftenvard  they  passed  on  to  their  rooms  at  Pierson. 
'I’lien  they  walked  rapidly  down  to  the  railway  station. 


'riiey  got  there  at  quarter  to  eight. 

Tod  could  not  stand  still  for  impatience,  but  walke^l  up 
and  down  the  platform. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  other  boys  were  scarcely  less  excited. 

“  We’ve  got  to  plan  some  way  to  give  your  father  a  jolly, 
rousing  good  time,”  Joe  suggested. 

“Oh,  you  won’t  get  the  chance,”  Tod  grinned.  “You 
know  dad.  You  can  gamble  that  he’ll  just  about  get  here 
with  the  pockets  of  his  best  suit  of  clothes  lined  with  green¬ 
backs.  He  has  it  all  figured  out,  by  this  time,  how  he’s 
going  to  give  us  a  good  time,  instead  of  letting  us  play  the 
host.” 

TAventy  times  in  those  fifteen  minutes  Tod  pulled  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it. 

But  at  last  the  big  Springfield  express,  on  time  to  the 
minute,  appeared  and  rolled  slowly  in  at  the  platform. 

“Come  on,”  cried  Frank,  leading  the  way  toward  the  rear 
of  the  train. 

“Come  back,  you  goats!”  derided  Tod.  “MTiat  are  you 
headed  that  way  ^or?  Don’t  you  know  that  dad  always 
goes  in  for  the  best  ?  You’ll  find  him  on  one  of  the  parlor 
cars  up  forward.” 

Like  sheep,  Tod’s  three  friends  lined  up  near  the  rear 
steps  of  the  last  Pullman  in  the  train.  Here  they  could 
wutch  all  the  passengers  Avho  descended. 

Several  came,  at  first,,  but  no  Hek  among  them. 

Then  the  number  of  passengers  began  to  dwindle. 

Where  could  Hek  be  ?  ■ 

“  Great  DeAvey !  I’m  not  so  sure  about  the  Pullman  as 
I  was,”  gritted  Tod.  “I  Avonder  if  he  came  on  the  day 
coach  ?” 

“I’ll  run  back  and  see  if  I  can  find  him,”  volunteered 
Frank. 

“I’ll  go  Avith  you,”  offered  Hal. 

J oe  stayed  Avith  Tod. 

The  Pullman  conductor  was  approaching.  To  that  func¬ 
tionary  Tod  put  several  hurried  questions. 

“No;  no  man  of  that  dcvscription  traA’eled  in  the  parlors 
to-night,”  the  conductor  replied. 

“Sure?”  urged  Joe. 

“Positive,”  the  conductor  replied. 

“Whew !” 

Both  young  freshmen  noAv  ran  hastily  back  to  where 
Frank  and  Hal  AA’ere  scanning  the  dav  coaches. 

While  Hal  still  looked,  Frank  was  interviewing  the  train 
conductor. 

“Why,  yes,”  replied  that  latter,  “I'm  pretty  sure  vour 
man  came  doAvn.  He  sat  in  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
day  coach.” 

Frank  leaped  up  to  the  platform,  but  there  Avas  no  Hek 
OAven  inside. 

In  fact,  all  of  tlie  passengers  destined  for  New  Haven 
had  already  left  the  train. 

“I’m  off  for  the  cab-stand.”  breathed  Tod.  excitedly. 
“You  felloAvs  circulate  througli  the  station.” 

But,  though  I  rank.  Hal  and  Joe  swiftly  looked  cvr'rv- 
wlicrp.  they  onmo  tlirmip),  „t  tlip  Iwrk  of  tlio'slation  without 
having  had  any  glimpse  of  Hek  Gaatu. 


“Say,-'  grwted  Tod,  running  up  to  them,  “ 
cab,  as  near  as  1  can  find  out.  We  missed  him 
of  chumps  I  -Oh,  he'll  string  us  for  this !” 

“Where  did  the  cab  take  him?"  Frank  demanded. 

“Why,  the  driver  who  told  me  dididt  hear  him  give  the 
order.” 

‘‘It  won't  be  a  long  hunt,”  Frank  smiled.  “Most  likely 
vour  father  went  to  the  Xew  Haven  House.  If  he  didn’t, 
we’ll  find  him  at  Pierson  ahead  of  us.” 

“Pile  in,  then,”  ordered  Tod,  pushing  his  friends  into 
the  nearest  cab. 

Then,  to  the  driver,  young  Owen  ordered : 

“To  the  Xew  Haven  House,  and  go  fast !” 

They  reached  the  hotel,  only  to  find  that  Hek  was  not 
registered  there. 

“Frank,  you  and  Hal  wait  here,”  begged  Tod.  “Joe  and 
I'll  take  the  cab  and  go  on  to  Pierson.  Oh,  how  dad’ll 
string  us !” 

Frank  and  Hal  settled  down  on  office  seats  from  which 
they  could  see  any  one  approaching  the  hotel  desk. 

Xearly  a  half  hour  passed  before  Tod  and  Joe  came  hur¬ 
rying  in  again. 

“Seen  dad?”  was  Tod’s  breathless  greeting. 

“Xot  a  sight,”  Frank  retorted. 

Tod  stared  blankly  at  them. 

“Why,  where  on  earth  can  dad  be?”  burst,  tremulously, 
from  the  big  freshman’s  lips. 


CHAPTEP  II. 

THE  MISS  BECOMES  A  MYSTERY. 

“We’ll  find  him  soon,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Lord,  I  hope  so,”  cried  Tod,  uneasily. 

“Oh,  he  hasn’t  come  to  any  grief,”  Joe  assured  the  un¬ 
easy  son.  “Your  father  is  big  enough,  and  hard-headed 
enough,  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

“Did  it  ever  strike  you,”  demanded  Tod,  “that  it’s  al¬ 
ways  the  men  who  would  be  expected  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  that  always  get  into  trouble?” 

“Xonsense,”  said  Hal,  soothingly.  “Your  father  simply 
missed  us  at  the  depot,  and  went  to  some  otlier  hotel  instead 
nf  this.” 

“We  can  soon  find  out,”  hinted  Frank.  “We  can  ’phone 
the  other  hotels.” 

Outside  of  the  Xew  Haven  House  there  were  not  many 
hotels  in  town  where  a  man  of  Hek  Owen’s  wealth  would 
be  likely  to  stop. 

Quick  calls  over  the  wire  w'ere  made  on  all  the  few  hotels 
of  the  better  kind. 

But  Hek  was  not  at  any  of  them. 

And  Hal,  who  had  remained  near  the  office  desk  while 
the  others  were  telephoning,  reported  no  sign  of  the  old 
man  in  the  meantime. 

“One  more  look-in  at  Pierson,  then,”  gasped  Tod.  “Come 
on,  Joe.” 


Put  ill  twenty  minutes  the  two  roommates  were  back 
again,  still  with  no  news  of  the  missing  Hek. 

“And  dad  has  been  in  town  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half 
now!”  groaned  Tod. 

“  We’re  all  a  lot  of  chumps,”  Frank  broke  in,  disgustedly. 
“The  cabman  who  took  your  father,  Tod,  must  be  back  at 
tlie  depot  by  now.  Why  didn’t  we  think  to  go  down  to  the 
depot  and  question  him  ?” 

“Well,  we  are  slow!”  Tod  admitted,  disgustedly.  “Come 
on !” 

Back  into  Tod’s  waiting  cab  they  all  piled. 

They  were  very  soon  at  the  depot. 

Here  Tod  had  no  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  driver  who 
thought  he  had  seen  Hek  driven  away. 

“It  was  Zeb  Johnson’s  cab,”  the  man  informed  them. 
“License  44.” 

“Where’s  Zeb  .Tohnson,  then?” 

“Why,  he  hasn’t  been  back.” 

“Hasn’t  returned  in  the  hour  and  a  half  since  he  went 
away  with  my  father?”  Tod  insisted. 

“Xope.” 

“That’s  mighty  strange!” 

“Xot  a  bit  queer,”  disputed  the  driver.  “Zeb  may  have 
left  his  fare  somewhere  and  then  picked  up  another  fare. 
He  wasn’t  obliged  4o  come  back  heye.” 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  in  this,  but  Tod  looked 
worse  than  uneasy  over  this  failure  to  get  on  the  track  of 
his  missing  father. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do,’.’  groaned  young  Owen 

“Want  a  suggestion?”  Frank  asked. 

“Yes ;  of  course.” 

“Then  let  Hal  go  to  the  Xew  Haven  House  and  wait. 
Once  in  a  while  ho  can  telephone  the  other  hotels.  Let  Joe 
go  to  Pierson  and  keep  an  eye  over  the  rooms.  You  and  I, 
Tod,  can  stay  here  and  wait  for  Zeb  Johnson.” 

“That’s  the  clearest-headed  thing  we  can  do,”  Tod  ad¬ 
mitted.  “Hal  and  Joe,  are  you  willing?” 

Were  they  willing?  They  stood  ready  to  do  anything 
whatever  that  would  make  the  situation  easier. 

Left  to  themselves,  with  a  description  of  Zeb  Johnson, 
Tod  and  Frank  put  in  a  mighty  slow  hour  at  the  depot. 

What  on  earth  could  have  happened  ? 

For  Johnson  was  not  yet  back,  nor  heard  from  in  any 
way. 

“I  hate  to  do  it,”  muttered  Frank.  “But  perhaps  we’d 
better.” 

“What?”  tlemanded  young  Owen. 

“Telephone  police  headquarters.” 

“Good  heavens!  You  don’t  think - ” 

“I  don’t  think  anything,”  Frank  broke  in,  simply.  “But 
we’d  better  see  if  there’s  any  news.” 

“I  hate  the  idea  of  sending  out  a  police  alarm  for  dad,” 
Tod  muttered. 

“Perhaps  we  won’t  have  to,”  Frank  replied.  “Como 
along  to  the  ’phone  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  send  an  in¬ 
quiry.” 

The  two  young  freshmen  huddled  into  a  telephone  closet. 

Frank  got  the  operator  at  police  headquarters,  and  then 
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inquired  if  the  police  had  any  information  as  to  Zeb  John¬ 
son’s  cab. 

“What  do  you  know  about  Zeb  Johnson’s  cab?”  came 
back  the  query  from  headquarters. 

“We  take  a  great  interest  in  a  fare  that  Jolinson  had 
to-night,”  Frank  declared. 

“Hold  the  wire  a  minute,  then.” 

So  Frank  waited,  the  receiver  at  one  oar,  while  Tod  stood 
fidgeting  by. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  closet  door. 

Tod  swung  the  door  open.  A  uniformed  policeman  stood 
just  outside. 

“You!  Yes,  I  want  you,”  nodded  the  policeman,  gruffly. 

“Want  us?”  echoed  Tod,  his  face  a  study  of  amazement. 
“What  on  earth  do  you  want  us  for?” 

“Just  telephoning  headquarters,  wasn’t  you?”  queried 
the  officer. 

“Yes;  of  course.” 

“Then  you’re  the  ducks  I  want.  Come  along!” 

“But  what  for?”  breathed  Tod,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
closet,  followed  by  our  hero. 

“Don’t  know,”  replied  the  policeman,  “and  don’t  care. 
I  have  my  orders.  That’s  enough  for  me.” 

Placing  himself  between  the  boys,  and  gripping  a  sleeve 
of  each,  the  policeman  led  them  through  the  station. 

“See  here,”  Tod  demanded,  as  they  reached  the  rear 
platform,  “you’re  not  going  to  march  us  through  the  streets, 
are  you  ?” 

“Of  course,”  gruffed  the  officer.  “You  didn’t  expect  a 
carriage,  did  you?” 

“But  I’ll  pay  for  one,”  Tod  protested. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  then,”  the  policeman  agreed. 

They  stepped  into  one  of  the  waiting  cabs,  the  two  fresh¬ 
men  occupying  the  rear  seat,  while  the  policeman  faced 
them  from  the  front  seat. 

“N’ow,”  demanded  Tod,  as  the  cab  began  to  roll  away, 
“will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  this 
means,  officer  ?”  '  ' 

“Dunno,”  grunted  the  policeman.  “Got  my  orders  to 
get  the  fellow  that  was  telephoning  headquarters.  I  found 
two  of  you,  so  I  gathered  you  both  in.  That’s  all.” 

“Then  there’s  something  up,”  groaned  Tod.  “Oh,  I  was 
sure  there  was!  Something  fearfully  wrong!” 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  follow,  old  fellow,”  and  Frank  tried 
to  say  it  cheerfully. 

Vet,  truth  to  tell,  our  hero  felt  a  strange  and  sudden 
.'linking  at  his  own  heart. 

'i’here  was  mystery  in  the  night’s  doings.  What  could  it 
all  mean  ? 

“Why,  you’re  not  taking  us  to  headquarters,  are  you?” 
demanded  Tod,  peering  through  the  nearest  window. 

“N(j;  to  the  nearest  police  station,”  retorted  the  officer. 

He  said  it  in  a  way,  too,  that  forbade  further  questioning. 

Before  long  they  drew  up  at  the  entrance  to  a  police  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Get  out  and  come  in,”  said  the  officer,  briefly. 

They  followed  their  captor  into  the  station-house. 

“Heard  from  headquarters  about  these  two  young  fel¬ 


lows?”  demanded  the  policeman  of  the  officer  behind  the 
police  desk. 

“Taken  at  the  railway  station?”  demanded  the  desk 
official. 

“Yes,  sir;  nabbed  on  orders  from  headquarters.” 

“What  are  your  names?”  was  the  question  that  came 
over  the  desk. 

Frank  and  Tod  answered  truthfully. 

“Why  did  you  want  to  know  about  Zeb  Johnson’s  cab?” 
was  the  next  question. 

“Because,^'  replied  Tod,  “we  went  to  the  train  to  meet 
my  father.  We  missed  him,  and  he’s  still  missing.  We 
heard  he  had  left  the  railway  station  in  Johnson’s  cab.” 

“That  sounds  straight  enough,”  nodded  the  desk  officer, 
rising.  “Come  with  me,  though.” 

Coming  out  from  behind  the  rail,  the  officer  led  them 
across  the  office  and  into  the  guard-room  of  the  station. 

Frank’s  first  glimpse  was  of  a  bulky  human  figure,  that 
of  a  man,  stretched  out  on  a  long  table. 

There  was  a  cloth  over  the  face. 

“Ever  see  this  man  before?” 

As  the  police  official  put  the  question,  he  snatched  the 
clof^h  away  from  the  head  of  the  prostrate  figure. 

“My  father — dad  !”  faltered  Tod,  starting  back  in  terror. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  horrified  gaze  of  the  two  freshmen  rested  on  the 
white,  still,  deathlike  face  of  Hek  Owen ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE  DEAD. 

“Your  father,  eh?”  demanded  the  police  official,  eyeing 
Tod  closely. 

“Yes!  Of  course.  Oh,  what  can  have  happened?” 

And  Tod,  overcome  and  sobbing,  sank  to  his  knees  beside 
the  low  table,  resting  his  own  face  against  the  cold  cheeks 
of  his  father. 

“He’s  not  dead?”  Frank  demanded,  shooting  a  swift  look 
at  the  official. 

“About  as  dead  as  he  ever  will  be,  I  guess,”  was  the 
blunt  answer. 

Frank  gave  a  great  throb  of  grief,  though  he  managed 
to  ask : 

“But  how  did  it  all  happen?” 

“That’s  what  we  police  have  got  to  find  oui” 

“  Then  you  don’t  know  yet  ?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“A'ou  suspect  a  crime?” 

“Well,  it  looks  mighty  queer,”  returned  the  police  official. 

“M’here— where  did  he  die?”  Frank  demanded,  un¬ 
steadily. 

“Johnson  says  he  must  have  dicnl  in  the  cab.” 

“M’here’s  Johnson?”  Frank  insisted. 

“Oh,  we've  got  him  safe  enough — in  a  cell.” 

‘AVhat  does  .lohnson  sav?” 
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“  Says  he  doesn't  know  how  it  happened.  J list  found  his 
farv?  dead — that's  all.'' 

“And  you  call  my  father  dead?''  Tod  demanded,  rising 
and  facing  the  police  oilicial. 

“I'm  afraid  he  won't  ever  be  much  more  dead/’  came  the 
slow  answer. 

“Then  you  must  be  a  fool !’’  burst  impetuously  from  Tod. 
“See  here!" 

Young  Owen  raised  one  of  his  father's  eyelids. 

“See  that  pupil  and  the  white  of  the  eye,"  Tod  ran  on, 
tremulously.  ‘‘That’s  not  the  eye  of  a  dead  man  !" 

“Well,  the  doctor  who  was  just  called  in  pronounced 
him  dead,"  rejoined  the  police  official. 

“Who  was  the  doctor — some  young  fellow?"  Tod  in¬ 
sisted. 

“We-ell,  he  was  the  nearest  doctor,’’  came  the  slow  ad¬ 
mission. 

“I  want  some  real  doctors,"  Tod  choked.  “I’ll  go  out 
and  telephone  for  some." 

“If  headquarters  sa3's  you  can  go,"  nodded  the  official. 

“Why,  great  Scott,  man,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  I’m 
under  arrest?"  Tod  blazed. 

“No;  not  exactly  under  arrest.  But  we  have  orders  to 
hold  you."  ’ 

“See  here,”  proposed  Owen,  “can’t  I  go  out  in  company 
of  the  officer  who  brought  us  here?  Don’t  waste  time  tele¬ 
phoning  about  that — for  heaven’s  sake !  There’s  a  chance 
to  save  my  father  yet,  if  we’re  quick !’’ 

Tod  was  permitted  to  go  out  to  the  nearest  telephone  sta^ 
tion,  under  guard  of  the  policeman.  Frank  remained  be¬ 
hind. 

“I  can’t  understand  this  at  all,"  groaned  Frank,  study¬ 
ing  the  familiar  featuresxif  old  Hek.  “What  does  Johnson 
say  ?" 

“Nothing  that  we  can  make  much  of." 

“Can  I  speak  with  him?" 

“  Ye-es,  if  you  want  to.  Come  back  to  the  office." 

Back  at  his  desk,  with  Frank  sitting  beside  him,  the  offi¬ 
cial  touched  a  bell.  He  ordered  the  policeman  who  an¬ 
swered  to  bring  in  Zeb  Johnson. 

“I  hope  you’re  going  to  get  through  this  foolishness 
soon,"  blurted  Johnson. 

Frank’s  swift  look  at  the  man  resulted  in  an  instant  good 
opinion  of  the  driver. 

“I  am  a  friend  of  the  dead  man,"  Frank  explained. 
“Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  explain  what 
happened  ?" 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  I  can,"  was  the  driver’s  answer.  “The 
dead  man  came  out  to  the  cab  where  I  was  waiting.  He 
told  me  to  drive  him  to  Pierson  Hall.  I  closed  the  cab 
door,  or  thought  I  did,  and  got  up  on  the  seal.  1  couldn't 
have  quite  clo.sed  the  door,  for  1  heard  it  slam  just  after 
gftting  on  the  seat.  But  1  drove  to  Pierson.  As  J  stopped 
there  my  fare  told  me  he  had  changed  liis  mind,  and  or¬ 
dered  me  to  drive  out  to  a  number  on  Whitney  avenue. 
Told  me  to  take  it  slow'Iy,  The  number  was  ’way  out  on 
Whitney  avenue.  When  1  got  out  there  1  found  there  wasn’t 
ufj  such  number.  After  fooling  around  in  the  dark  a  good 


deal,  I  got  down  to  speak  to  my  fare.  I  found  him  dead¬ 
like,  and  then  I  liurried  into  town  to  the  police." 

“Why  didn't  you  go  to  the  office  of  the  nearest  doctor?" 
asked  Frank. 

“Why,  I  suppose  I  had  orter  done  that.  But  I  was  too 
rattled,"  confessed  Johnson. 

“You’ve  searched  Mr.  Owen’s  clothing?"  Frank  asked 
of  the  official. 

“Of  course,"  came  the  answer. 

“What  did  you  find?" 

“Nothing.  Not  a  sign.of  a  valuable." 

“That  is  queer!”  Frank  ejaculated.  “Mr.  Owen  always 
carried  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  generally  some  diamonds, 
and  I  never  knew  liim  when  *he  wasn’t  well  stocked  with 
mone}'’ — carried  it  by  hundreds !’’ 

“Oho!"  muttered  the  official,  opening  his  eyes. 

“When  you  got  down  at  Pierson,"  pursued  Prank,  turn¬ 
ing  again  to  the  driver,  “could  3^ou  see  into  the  cab?" 

“I  didn’t  have  a  chance,"  Johnson  answered.  “Mv  fare 
called  out  to  me  about  the  number  on  Whitney  avenue." 

.“Then  vou  didn’t  see  him  at  that  time?" 

“No."  ' 

“That’s  about  all  I’ve  got  to  ask,"  Frank  went  on,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  police  official. 

“How  much  longer  ahi  I  to  be  held  for  something  I 
couldn't  help?"  demanded  Johnson,  as  the  policeman  start¬ 
ed  to  lead  him  back  to  his  cell. 

“I  am  sorry  about  it,  Johnson,’’  replied  the  official,  “but 
I  haven’t  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  I  am  acting  on 
orders  from  headquarters." 

^‘Johnson’s  reputation  is  a  good  one,  isn’t  it?"  Frank 
asked,  after  the  cabman  had  been  led  downstairs  again. 

“Always  has  been  mighty  good." 

“He  looks  honest,"  Frank  went  on.  ‘‘Now,  it  strikes 
me,  sir,  that  your  first  step  will  have  to  be  to  find  the  man 
who  rode  with  Mr.  'Owen." 

“The  man  who - But,  my  dear  young  fellow,  Mr. 

Owen  was  the  only  fare  in  the  cab.” 

“He  was  the  only  fare,  as  far  as  Johnson  knows,"  Frank 
retorted.  “But  surely,  sir,  you  must  see  it  in  a  ditferent 
way.  In  the  first  place,  Jolmson  says  he  didn't  quite  close 
the  door  on  his  fare,  for,  just  as  he  was  starting,  he  heard 
it  slam  again. 

“Now,  ]\rr.  Owen  was  going  to  Pierson  to  see  his  son.  I 
know  Mr.  Owen  well  enough  to  know  that  he  couldn’t  have 
gotten  out  of  the  cab  and  into  Pierson  quickly  enough.  But, 
instead,  Mr.  Owen  is  believed  to  have  changed  his  mind  and 
to  have  given  the  order  to  go  away  out  on  Whitney  avenue, 
where  lie  could  not  hope  to  see  his*son. 

“Now,  don’t  you  see,  sir,  that  wlien  Johnson  heard  the 
door  slam  the  second  time  it  was  really  another  man  getting 
into  tlie  cab?  Owen  must  have  tliought  it  was  all  right, 
whatever  happened,  'riien,  between  the  railway  station  and 
Pierson  a  crime  was  committed,  and  the  second  man  called 
out  the  order  to  drive  slowly  away  out  on  Whitney  avenue. 
Then,  while  the  cab  was  rolling  slowly  along  on  that  ave¬ 
nue,  the  criminal  had  a  chance  to  slip  out  and  disappear. 
Isn’t  that  plain  enough,  sir — especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  Mr.  Owen  had  been  robbed  of  everything  valuable  that 
he  carried 

‘‘Thunder!  That’s  pretty  well  reasoned!”  cried  tlie  po¬ 
lice  official. 

“Are  there  any  signs  of  violence  on  the  body?”  Frank 
inquired. 

“None  that  we  saw\” 

Here  Tod,  still  in  the  custody  of  the  policeman,  burst  in, 
crying : 

“Fve  got  four  real  doctors  headed  this  way !” 

One  of  the  best-known  physicians  in  New  Haven  was 
soon  in  the  guard-room,  looking  carefully  at  Hek  Owen. 

“Looks  like  an  overdose  of  chloral,”  was  the  opinion 
given. 

‘‘  But  he’s  not  dead,”  Tod  insisted. 

“I’m  afraid  you’re  hoping  for  too  much,  young  man.” 

Nevertheless,  the  doctor  went  to  work.  He  was  soon  re¬ 
inforced  by  three  other  physicians. 

All  shook  their  heads  gravely;  yet  they  went  to  work, 
applying  restoratives  and  working  with  a  battery. 

“There's  a  faint  sign  of  life  here,”  reported  one  of  the 
doctors,  at  last. 

“Hurrah  !  Of  course  there  is!”  Tod  qilivered. 

“But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  3’ou,  jVIr.  Owen,  that  the  very 
faint  movement  of  the  pulse  may  be  due  wholly  to  the  bat¬ 
tery.  There’s  hardly  a  chance  in  a  thousand  that  we  can 
do  anything  for  your  father.” 

“Oh,  you  once  get  a  flicker  in  his  pulse,  and  dad  ’ll  pull 
through  all  right,”  Tod  predicted,  with  joyous  confidence. 

’  “  Dad  is  as  strong  as  a  bull !” 

Before  long  there  were  slightly  more  hopefuj  signs  of 
life.  The  doctors  decided  on  removing  the  old  man  to  a 
!;ospital.  An  ambulance  was  summoned.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  with  headquarters,  permission  was  given  to  release  the 
two  boys. 

From  the  hospital  Frank’s  first  care  was  to  call  up  Hal 
at  the  New  Haven  House. 

Hal  and  Joe  were  quickly  at  the  hospital.  They  found 
•  Frank  in  the  office,  alone,  for  Tod  was  in  the  private  sick¬ 
room. 

^  The  next  hour  our  hero  spent  at  police  headquarters. 

He  gave  the  authorities  a.  closely  accurate  description  of 
Hek's  missing  gold  watch  and  chain.  He  described,  also, 
some  of  the  old  man’s  jewelry  and  the  last  pocketbook  that 
iManley  had  seen  the  wealthy  old  Bradfordite  carry-. 

Then  our  hero  hurried  back  to  the  hospital.  He  was  met 
by  Hal  with  the  news  that  old*  Hek  was  just  barely  alive, 
but  unconscious. 

“Tlie  doctors  think  he’ll  pass  out  before  the  night  is 
over,”  Joe  added,  soberly. 

“/riien  I  believe  the  doctors  are  wrong,”  Frank  smiled. 
“I  share  Tod’s  belief  that  his  father  is  as  strong  as  a  bull 
and  can  ])ull  through  what  would  kill  most  men.” 

Frank  secured  permission  to  sleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  office  through  the  night.  He  urged  Hal  and  Joe  to 
return  to  Pierson. 

But  thi.s  Ijoth  Hatly  refused  to  do.  They  couldn’t  sleep 


at  Pierson,  they  declared,  while  old  Hek’s  life  hung  in 
doubt. 

So  Hal,  by  judicious  bribery,  arranged  for  a  bed  in  a 
jDrivate  room,  to  wliich  he  and  Joe  at  last  retired,  to  be 
called  instantly  if  there  was  any  news. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

I 

A  SNAPSHOT  CATCH. 

“I  want  to  get  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  this.  I’m  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hurry.” 

That  was  the  message  of  a  slick,  rather  gentlemanly 
looking  fellow  of  thii4y  who  had  walked  hurriedly  into  one 
of  the  New  Haven  pawnshops. 

“A  hundred  and  fifty,  eh?”  repeated  the  clerk  behind 
the  counter,  taking  up  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain 
and  examining  it  critically. 

“Yes.  It’s  worth  five  hundred,  easily,”  persisted  the 
slick  stranger. 

“That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where  you  bought  it,  I 
guess,”  smiled  the  clerk. 

“If  you  can’t  let  me  have  the  money,  I  won’t  waste  time 
in  arguing  with  you,”  retorted  the  man-in-a-huriy. 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  say  I  couldn’t,”  the  clerk  replied.  “But  I 
shall  have  to  show  this  outfit  to  the  proprietor.” 

In  the  meantime,  in  response  to  a  slight  signal,  Frank 
iManle}^  who  had  been  waiting  outside,  entered  the  pawn¬ 
shop.  V 

When  portable  valuables,  such  as  w-atches  and  jewelry, 
have  been  stolen,  the  police  usually  send  a  descriptive  list 
to  all  the  pawnshops  in  the  city. 

Then  if  any  goods  answering  to  the  description  are  of¬ 
fered  as  pledges  by  strangers,  the  police  are  promptly  noti¬ 
fied,  and  the  stranger  so  seeking  to  raise  money  by  pawn¬ 
ing  is  questioned  and  almost  invariably  arrested. 

This  was  the  morning  after  the  unexplained  crime  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  Hek  Owen. 

Frank  and  Tod  had  supplied  such  a  list  as  they  could  of 
the  valuables  that  old  Hek  was  likely  to  have  had  upon  him 
at  the  time  of  the  robbery — if  robbery  there  had  been. 

Hek  Owen  was  alive  at  the  hospital,  but  no  one  had  yet 
been  allowed  to  question  him. 

But  the  police  were  already  watching  the  pawnshops. 

Added  to  this,  Frank,  Hal  and  Joe  had  volunteered  their 
services. 

They  had  called  in  Frank’s  young  protege.  Jack  Win¬ 
ston,  a  former  Woodstock  boy,  who  was  now  at  a  New  Haven 
Prep  school. 

The  four  youngsters  were  now  stationed  outside  of  what 
N\ere  regarded  as  the  most  “likely”  pawnsliops  in  the  town. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  open  question  whetlier  the  thief 
was  a  “local”  or  a  New  York  “crook”  who  liad  followeii 
Hek  down  on  the  train. 


K  a  “local,”  the  fellow  was  imicli  more  likely  to  try  to 
pawn  Ilek's  valuables  in  some  other  town,  where  he  (the 
thief)  was  not  known  to  the  police. 

A  New  York  thief,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  looked 
to  trv  to  get  rid  of  anv  stolen  valuables  in  Xew  Haven — 

»  V.  • 

where  he  was  less  likely  to  be  recognized — before  going 
back  to  Xew  York. 

Xow,  a  Xew  York  man  would  also  be  looked  upon  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  pawning  early,  in  order  to  make  a  quick  return 
to  the  metropolis. 

It  was  shortly  after  eight  in  the  morning  when  Frank 
received  the  signal  and  entered  the  pawnshop. 

Three  minutes  before  the  plain-clothes  policeman  who 
had  been  stationed  there  with  our  hero  had  gone  off  to  tele- 
j^one  headquarters,  promising  to  return  at  once. 

As  Frank  stepped  up  to  the  counter  a  second  clerk 
stepped  forward  to  wait  on  him. 

“How  much  can  I  get  on  this?”  Frank  queried,  holding 
out  his  own  timepiece. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
man-in-a-hurry  who  wanted  a  hundred  and.  fifty  dollars. 

But  the  first  clerk,  who  held  that  watch  and  chain,  de¬ 
posited  it  on  a  scale,  as  if  anxious  to  get  the  weight. 

Frank  took  a  swift  glance  at  the  scale  pan,  and  his  heart 
jumped. 

Be3’ond  any  shadow  of  a  question,  the  watch  and  chain 
that  the  slick-looking  man  had  offered  were  old  Hek  Owen’s 
property. 

“  Give  you  ten  on  this,”  said  the  clerk,  holding  our  hero’s 
watch. 

“Less  than  twenty  w^on’t  be  any  good,”  Frank  replied. 

“Twenty”  was  the  signal  word  that  told  the  pawnshop 
clerks  that  the  stranger  had  presented  Owen’s  property. 

The  man-in-a-hurry  seemed  to  be  chafing. 

“Well,”  he  growled,  “how  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
me  waiting?” 

“Perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,”  replied  the  first  clerk. 

That  was  enough  to  arouse  the  stranger’s  suspicions. 

“You  needn’t  bother,”  he  snapped. 

He  leaned  forward  to  snatch  the  watch  and  chain  out  of 
the  scale  pan. 

The  clerk  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  the  slick-looking  fel¬ 
low  was  Just  a  shade  too  quick. 

Quicker  still,  though,  was  Frank  Manley. 

He  caught  the  stranger’s  wrist,  gave  it  a  twist,  and  time¬ 
piece  and  chain  fell  to  the  counter. 

Like  a  flash  P'rank  tried  to  follow  up  his  advantage  by 
seizing  the  stranger. 

Biff !  The  man-in-a-hurry  let  one  fist  fly,  catching  Frank 
iK'tween  the  eyes  and  dropping  him  over  the  counter. 

But  the  clerk,  in  that  instant,  had  snatched  up  Hek 
Owen’s  watch  and  had  run  to  the  rear  of  the  store  with  it. 

Wheeling  like  a  flash,  the  slick-looking  stranger  darted 
out  of  the  pawnshop. 

But  Frank,  far  from  being  knocked  out,  darted  after  him. 

For  ju“t  an  instant,  outside,  the  stranger  turned  on 
Manley. 


Majiley  had  drawn  a  pocket  camera.  The  button 
had  done  the  rest. 

And  now  Frank  sprang  after  his  man  once  more,  but  a 
third  man  got  in  between  them. 

Chug !  Something  in  the  third  man’s  hands — a  black¬ 
jack — hit  the  young  freshman  over  the  head. 

Frank  went  down  this  time,  fairly  dazed. 

There  were  passers-by  at  hand,  and  one  of  the  pawnshop 
clerks,  having  reached  the  doorway,  was  shouting  an  alarm. 

But,  as  usual,  the  passers-by  were  slow  to  comprehend. 

A  few  seconds,  and  both  the  man-in-a-hurry  and  the  fel¬ 
low  with  the  blackjack  had  disappeared. 

A  crowd  gathered  around  our  hero  just  as  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to. 

The  policeman  who  had  absented  himself  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  now  reached  the  spot. 

Frank  was  soon  able  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

Of  course,  the  policeman  was  frantic  over  the  narrow 
margin  by  which  he  had  missed  a  brilliant  catch. 

“You’d  better  go  in  and  get  the  watch  and  chain,  any- 
wa3%”  Frank  urged.  “That  much  is  saved.” 

The  two  went  into  the  pawnshop  together,  while  a  curious 
crowd  waited  outside. 

“Give  me  the  best  description  you  can  of  those  two  men,” 
the  policeman  begged. 

“The  description  will  do  for  a  starter,”  Manley  smiled. 
“But  I  think  I’ve  got  something  better  to  work  on,  if  that 
fails.” 

He  held  up  his  camera. 

“Oh,  the  descriptions  of  those  two  thugs  ought  to  be 
enough,”  argued  the  policeman. 

They  were  furnished  quickly,  and  the  officer  hurried  off 
to  telephone  his  news  to  headquarters. 

Frank,  though  feeling  a  little  “groggy”  from  the  blow 
over  the  head,  went  first  of  all  to  call  off  his  friends  from 
their  close  watch. 

Within  fifteen  minutes  he  had  them  together. 

“Xow,  we’ll  telephone  headquarters  for  news,”  Frank 
suggested. 

All  the  news  there  was,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  score  of 
policemen  were  out  looking  for  the  two  thugs,  and  that  a 
'Special  force  hacl  been  detailed  at  the  depot  to  watch  pas¬ 
sengers  attempting  to  leave  the  city. 

Frank  was  also  informed,  from  headquarters,  that  in  all 
probability  a  copy  of  his  photograph  of  the  man-in-a-hurry 
would  not  be  needed.  The  police  were  satisfied  that  they 
could  do  their  work  from  the  descriptions. 

Then  they  telephoned  Tod,  who  was  still  keeping  vigilant 
watch  at  the  hospital. 

Tod  reported,  hopefully,  that  his  father  would  pull  out 
all  right,  but  that  no  one  was  yet  allowed  to  talk  with  him. 

“As  wo  haven’t  had  any  breakfast,”  Manley  suggested, 
“this  looks  like  a  good  chance  to  get  some.” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  watch  at  the  depot?”  hinted  Jackets 
Winston. 

“The  police  suy  it  isn’t  necessary,”  Frank  answered. 

So  they  went  into  a  restaurant,  seated  themselves,  and 
ordered  a  meal. 
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ri'cseutly  the  waiter  brought  plates  ajid  napkins. 

As  Frank  unfolded  his  napkin  a  card  fell  out. 

“  Hullo!  What’s  this?”  he  ejaculated,  stooping  over  for 
the  card,  which  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 

“Search  me,”  replied  the  waiter.  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 
there.” 

“Oho!”  muttered  Manley,  staring  at  the  words  penciled 
on  the  card,  which  he  then  passed  to  Hal,  who  handed  it 
to  the  others. 

On  the  card  was  written : 

“If  you  don’t  destroy  that  negative,  it’ll  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  length  of  time  you  have  to  live !” 

“Where  did  you  get  these  napkins?”  Frank  demanded, 
rising  and  turning  on  the  waiter. 

“Outback.”  ' 

“Take  me  to  the  place.” 

The  waiter  led  the  way  back  to  a  service  table  in  the 
kitchen. 

Close  by  was  an  open  door,  with  an  alleyway  beyond. 

“Some  one  of  the  enem}’’  is  watching  me  rather  closely,” 
muttered  Manley,  hurrying  out  into  the  alleyway. 

But  there  was  no  one  in  sight  now,  this  side  of  the  busy 
street  that  lay  beyond. 

The  food  being  brought,  the  young  men  ate — and  did  a 
lot  of  thinking. 

“Now  what?”  asked  Joe,  as  they  finished. 

“I’m  going  to  a  photograph  stock  house  to  develop  and 
print  that  picture,”  Frank  whispered.  “I  want  it  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  before  anything  happens  to  me.  I 
want  you  fellows  to  go  along  and  keep  an  eye  over  my 
safety.  People  who  use  blackjacks  on  crowded  streets  in 
broad  daylight  aren’t  to  be  trifled  with.” 

Frank  was  soon  in  a  dark  room,  intently  developing  that 
film  from  his  camera,  while  his  three  frjends  stood  guard 
outside. 

It  was  a  beautifully  clear  negative,  that  showed  every 
feature  of  the  man-in-a-hurry. 

Drying  the  film  by  a  hurry  process,  Manley  began  to 
print-  copies  by  gaslight. 

Hal,  Joe  and  Jackets  now  waded  in,  developing,  washing 
and  drying  prints. 

Within  an  hour  they  had  twenty  good  prints  of  the  slick¬ 
looking  stranger  who  had  tried  to  pawn  Hek  Owen’s  watch 
and  chain. 

With  these  they  hurried  around  to  police  headquarters. 

The  prints  were  at  once  sent  qut  to  aid  the  police  in  their 
search. 

“Twenty  minutes  of  eleven,”  mused  Frank,  glancing  at 
his  watch  as  they  left  headquarters.  “Plenty  of  time  to 
get  to  eleven  o’clock  recitations.” 

“Can  you  think  of  recitations?”  demanded  Jackets, 
opening  his  eyes. 

“A  fellow  has  to,  at  Yale,  or  drop  behind,”  muttered 
Joe.  “We’ve  missed  one  apiece  already  this  morning.” 

“Blit  what  can  I  do?”  asked  Winston. 

“Get  hack  to  school,”  smiled  I'hank.  “We've  done  about 
nil  we  can  in  this  matter,  anyway.” 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  three  young  freshmen  had 
dropped  back  into  the  ordinary  tasks  of  college  life. 

It  was  not  so  with  Tod,  of  course,  who  still  kept  close  to 
that  old  father  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

But  Tod’s  friends  had  done,  seemingly,  all  that  they 
could  do.  It  now  rested  with  the  police  to  get  the  scoundrel 
who  had  come  within  an  ace  of  finishing  Hek  Owen’s  life. 

Recitation  and  luncheon  over,  the  three  returned  to 
Frank’s  room  to  study.  They  did  their  best,  though  study 
did  not  come  easy  to  them  just  then.  Frank’s  head  still 
throbbed  a  good  deal  from  the  blow  with  the  blackjack. 

“How  mighty  different  this  is  from  what  we  looked  for 
last  evening,”  muttered  Joe.  “We  were  figuring  on  a  few 
days  of  great  times.”  • 

“Very  little  matters,”  spoke  Hal,  quietly,  “if  Mr.  Owen 
pulls  through  this  without  permanent  injury.” 

“There’s  one  thing  that  matters,”  Frank  broke  in,  dark- 
l3\  “Hek  Owen  came  down  here  to  give  us  all  a  good  time. 
He  has  given  us  loads  of  good  times  in  the  past.  It’s  mighty 
close  to  being  up  to  us  to  do  anything  that  we  can  to  get 
square  with  the  scoimdrels  who  spoiled  the  old  man’s  trip 
for  him.  Ask  ,Tbd,  and  see  if  he  doesn’t  feel  that  way 
about  it.” 

Then  they  dug  into  their  books  again. 

There  was  a  recitation,  from  three  to  four  o’cloc^k,  that 
all  of  the  trio  attended. 

The  recitation  had  dragged  along  for  about  half  of  the 
time,  when  a  college  attendant  hurriedly  entered  the  room 
and  spoke  to  the  professor. 

“Mr.  Manley  Is  wanted  outside,”  announced  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

Frank  rose  quickly,  passing  out  of  the  room. 

On  the  sidewalk,  just  beyond  the  building,  stood  a  little 
group  that  chained  our  hero’s  gaze. 

One  was  a  uniformed  policeman,  the  other  a  plain-clothes 
man.  But  the  third  was - 

The  man-in-a-hurry !  , 

Sullen  and  ugly  enough  the  latter  looked  as  Frank’s  gaze 
rested  on  him. 

“Good  enough,”  Frank  cheered.  “How  did  you  get 
him  ?” 

“Then  this  is  the  fellow  that  tried  to  hock  the  watch?” 
demanded  one  of  the  officers. 

“There  isn’t  a  doubt  about  that,”  nodded  Manley. 

“We  picked  him  up  on  a  street  car  going  out  of  town — 
thanks  to  one  of  your  photographs.” 

“A  snapshot  catch,  eh?”  Frank  laughed.  “I'm  glad  I, 
had  that  little  camera  with  me.  Tlie  pawnshop  folks  will 
identify  this  fellow,  and  so,  I  fancy,  will  ;Mr.  Hek  Owen.” 

“You’re  feeling  mighty  good  now!”  scowled  the  pris¬ 
oner.  “But  in  a  little  while  a  yellow  dog  wouldn't  swap 
places  with  you !” 

“No?”  Frank  questioned,  gazing  at  the  man-in-a-hurry 
with  interest. 

“The  kibosh  is  on  you  !  Tho  hoodoo  is  all  yours.**  .suarU^l 
the  prisoner,  a  gleam  of  satishulion  showing  unmistakablv 
in  his  evil  eyes.  “You  don't  know,  vet,  what  you've  run 
into,  young  fellow !” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  rXKXOWM  WORKS  FAST. 

“So  you're  the  scoundrel!”  gritted  Tod.  ‘‘^faybe  I 
wouldn  t  like  to  have  you  alone  for  five  niinutes!” 

The  mau-in-a-hurry  returned  Tod’s  look  with  interest. 

First  of  all  the  prisoner  had  been  taken  to  the  pawnshop, 
where  he  had  been  unhesitatingly  declared  to  be  the  right 
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man. 

And  now,  still  under  police  guard,  the  prisoner  stood  in 
the  hospital  office. 

At  the  end  of  the  recitation  Hal  and  Joe  had  hurried 
down. 

A  message  had  been  sent  in  to  the  house  surgeon  to  learn 
whether  Hek  Owen  could  be  permitted  to  see  the  prisoner. 

The  house  surgeon  himself  came  out  to  see  them. 

‘‘Our  patient  is  still  conscious,  but  very  weak,”  he  re¬ 
ported.  “"We  haven't  allowed  any  one  to  speak  to  him  yet.” 

“But  we  want  him  to  identify  this  prisoner,  if  he  can,” 
urged  one  of  the  officers. 

“I  think  we’ll  chance  it,”  replied  the  house  surgeon.  “But 
you  can’t  all  come  in.  We  don’t  want  a  mob.” 

“Can  I  go  in?”  Tod  queried. 

“You?  Of  course.” 

“And  my  friend  Manley.  It  was  through  him  the  scoun¬ 
drel  was  caught,”  Tod  urged. 

“Well,  3’’es,  and^one  of  the  officers  and  the  prisoner,” 
nodded  the  house  surgeon. 

He  led  them,  on  tip-toe,  to  one  of  the  private  rooms. 

There,  prostrate  in  bed,  with  a  nurse  near  at  hand,  lay 
old  Hek  Owen,  who  had  counted  on  such  a  good  time  with 
the  youngsters  in  New  Haven. 

“Do  you  know  me,  dad?”  asked  Tod,  going  close  to  the 
head  of  the  bed. 

“Of  course,  sonny,”  replied  Hek,  in  a  low  but  steady 
voice.  “What  have  they  been  doing  to  me  here?  Hullo, 
Frank!  W^hat  does  this  all  mean?” 

“Do  3'ou  remember  last  night?”  asked  Frank,  softly. 

“Sorter.” 

“Did  a  man  get  into  the  cab  with  you  at  the  depot?” 

“Yes;  I  remember.  I  was  going  up  to  Pierson  to  see 
you  boys,  since  you  w^eren’t  at  the  depot.  A  stranger  got 
in  just  as  the  cab  was  moving  away.  Said  he  was  going  to 
Pierson,  too.  So  I  supposed  it  was  all  right.” 

“Wffiat  did  the  stranger  do  to  you?”  Frank  asked. 

“Why,  nothing  particular.  I  remember  he  was  chewing 
gum,  and  he  urged  me  to  try  a  piece.  I  chewed  on  the 
stuff,  and  then - ” 

'  '  \ 

“That’s  about  the  last  you  remember,  eh,  sir?”  asked 

Frank. 

“So  it  is,  lad.  But  what  happened  ?” 

“I  wonder  if  you’d  know  that  stranger  now?”  Frank 
qjieri^d. 

“I  sure  would !” 

Frank  turned  to  nod  at  the  policeman,  who  stood  near 
dcK>rw'ay. 


“Is  this  the  man?”  Frank  asked,  as  the  prisoner  was 
brought  into  siglit. 

“Same  fellow!”  Hek  retorted,  positively. 

“Be  a  little  mite  careful,  stranger,”  urged  the  prisoner. 
“What  you  say  may  send  an  innocent  man  to  prison.” 

“You’re  the  fellow  who  got  into  the  cab  with  me,”  re¬ 
joined  lick,  with  a  positiveness  that  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

“Is  that  enough?”  Frank  asked,  looking  at  the  officer. 

“Yes.”  And  the  man-in-a-hurry  wns  led  out  of  the  room. 

“Are  wo  tiring  you,  Mr.  Owen?”  Frank  w^ent  on. 

“Not  a  bit,  lad.  Sit  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  like 
to  hear  your  voices  again.  Tod,  lad,  sit  down  on  the  other 
side.  I^ow,  then,  what  does  tliis  whole  thundering  mess 
mean?  What  happened  to  me?” 

“As  far  as  we  know%  you  were  drugged  and  robbed,” 
Frank  answered. 

“Oil,  don’t  make  a  fuss  about  that,”  urged  Hek.  “I 
wouldn’t  like  to  see  that  poor  fellow  carted  off  to  prison 
just  because  I’m  richer  than  he  is' and  he  coveted  my  money. 
I  don’t  want  to  prosecute  him.  Let  him  go,  if  he’ll  agree 
to  act  straight  in  the  future.” 

“Let  him  go!”  blazed  Tod,  indignantly.  “Not  much! 
Have  you  any  idea  what  a  close  call  you  had,  dad  ?  Why, 
you  lay  in  a  station-house,  given  up  for  dead.  You’d  haVe 
been  taken  off  to  the  morgue,  and  died  sure  enough,  if  w’e 
hadn’t  gotten  on  your  trail.” 

“But  I  didn’t,”  argued  Hek.  “Lot  that  man  go.  I  don’t 
want  him  getting  into  hard  luck  on  my  account.  I’ll  bet 
Manley  agrees  with  me.” 

Outside,  in  the  corridor,  the  prisoner  could  hear  all  that 
was  being  said.  He  craned  eagerly  forward. 

“You  agree  with  me,  Frank,  don’t  you?”  insisted  Hek. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  do,  sir,”  Manley  replied,  slowly.  “It 
is  magnificent  of  you  to  feel  that  you’d  rather  forgive  the 
fellow.  But  a  scoundrel  who  goes  about  drugging  people, 
without  caring  whether  he  kills  them,  is  too  dangerous  to 
leave  at  large.  He’ll  kill  some  one  else  if  he’s  let  go.” 

The  prisoner,  as  he  heard  these  words  falLfrom  Manle3ds 
lips,  scowled  darkly,  his  breath  coming  fast. 

“Well,  ma3ffie  so,”  Hek  agreed.  “But  I  hate  to  see  any 
one  come  into  hard  luck  through  me.” 

“But  you’ll  see  this  fellow  through,  won’t  you?”  begged 
Tod. 

“Well,  since  you  and  Manley  both  think  I  ought  to,” 
Hek  assented. 

“What  valuables  did  you  have  about  you  last  night,  Mr. 
Owen?”  Frank  inquired.  “The  watch  and  chain  we  know 
about.  They’ve  been  recovered.” 

“Let  me  see,”  mused  Hek.  “Two  diamond  studs,  a  little 
loose  money  and  five  thousand  dollars.” 

“Five  thousand  dollars?”  gasped  both  boys. 

“Yes.” 

“In  cash?”  Frank  quivered. 

“Oh,  no;  a  cashier’s  draft.  You  see.  Tod,  I  thought  I’d 
open  a  bank  account  down  here  that  you  could  draw  on 
handy.” 

A  bank  account  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  boy  at  col¬ 
lege!  Truly,  old  Hek  never  did  anything  by  halves! 
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“"J'he  money  is  safe,  tlien,'’  Frank  announcetL  “A  stran¬ 
ger  couldn't  cash  a  draft  like  that.  But  the  diamond  studs 
are  missing.’’ 

“We  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  search  the  prisoner  yet,” 
interposed  the  officer,  from  the  corridor.  “We  may  find 
the  missing  property  on  him.” 

“We’ll  have  to  cut  this  interview  short,”  interposed  the 
‘  house  surgeon.  “  My  patient  is  becoming  flushed.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  protested  Hek.  “I  could  get  up  and  lick 
an  ordinary  man  now  !” 

But  the  doctor  insisted  by  a  nod  of  his  head. 

Tod  bent  over  to  press  his  father’s  hand.  Frank  bestowed 
a  like  salute. 

“Take  care  of  yourself,  sir,”  begged  Tod. 

“We  want  to  have  you  with  tm;  soon  for  that  good  time,” 
Frank  added. 

Tlien  out  the}'’  went,  Frank  pa3ung  no  heed  to  the  look 
of  venomous  hate  that  shot  at  him  from  the  prisoner’s  eyes. 

Frank  and  the  doctor  went  first  down  the  corridor. 

Then  followed  the  policeman,  holding  to  his  prisoner  by 
nippers  on  one  wrist. 

Tod,  who  had  lingered  a  moment  later  by  his  father, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Suddenly,  by  a  strong  and  clever  twist,  the  prisoner 
wrenched  himself  free.  , 

In  the  same  moment  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
officer's  club.  ^ 

“Look  out!”  yelled  Tod,  springing  forward. 

But  the  prisoner  had  leaped  upon  Manley,  raising  the 
club  over  our  hero’s  head  and  bringing  it  down  with  venge¬ 
ful  force. 

Frank  turned  just  in  time  to  save  his  skull  from  being 
crushed. 

But  the  blow  came,  glancingly,  on  his  shoulder  with  force 
enough  to  fell  him. 

Atop  of  him  leaped  the  prisoner,  his  eyes  glowing  with 
fiendish  rage. 

“I’ll  finish  you — then  gallows,  or  anylhing!”  hissed  the 
wretch. 

Though  the  others  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  them  apart,  the  prisoner  fought  with  the  fury 
of  desperation. 

His  arms  he  wound  around  IManley. 

As  best  he  could,  pinned  as  he  was,  Frank  tried  to  fight 
the  fiend  off. 

Our  hero  read  his  diabolical  purpose. 

The  scoundrel,  fighting  for  the  moment  with  the  strength 
of  a  half-dozen  men,  meant  to  kill  him  with  the  club. 

Closer  and  closer  eame  the  club,  despite  a  general  fight 
that  was  raging  all  over  the  floor  now. 

That  club  was  so  close  that  Frank  shuddered.  He  felt 
helpless  in  that  awful  grip. 

It  was  the  policeman  who  saved  the  day.  Groping  for 
the  clul),  he  struck  the  prisoner  a  blow. 

Then  they  dragged  Frank's  assailant  off.  The  other  po¬ 
liceman  coming  in,  the  fellow  was  securely  handcuffed  be¬ 
fore  he  was  helped  up  to  his  feet. 

“What’s  all  the  row?”  asked  Ilek,  eagerly,  of  the  nurse, 


who  liad  peered  out  into  the  corridor.  “Trying  to  do 
Frank  Manley  up,  eh?  Then  let  the  scoundrel  go  to  prison. 
I'll  do  my  best  to  push  him  behind  bars !  Let  him  rot  there ! 
Tried  to  do  Frank  Manley  up,  eh?  Did  they  club  him  in 
bully  shape?” 

At  police  headquarters  the  prisoner  was  searched,  but 
neither  the  draft  nor  the  diamonds  were  found  on  him. 

Payment  on  the  draft  could  be  easily  stopped,  however. 

But  just  as  he  was  being  led  away  to  a  cell,  however,  the 
prisoner  turned  to  ]\Ianley  with  a  malignant  snarl. 

“I’m  locked  up,  I  suppose.  But  you're  not  safe  for  a 
minute,  now,  in  New  Haven  !  \Va-it !” 

“All  you  say  will  be  used  against  you,”  warned  a  police¬ 
man. 

“Oh,  I’m  through  talking,”  sneered  the  fellow. 

“Well,  it’s  back  to  the  rooms  for  me,”  Tod  announced,  as 
the  four  friends  found  themselves  once  more  in  the  street. 
“The  doctor  told  me  dad's  condition  didn’t  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  stay  at  the  hospital  any  longer.  That  was 
as  good  as  a  hint  to  keep  away.” 

“Oh,  your  father’s  all  right  now,”  cried  Joe,  cheerily. 
“And  it’ll  do  you  good  to  get  back  to  your  own  bed  for  a 
sleep.  Why,  I'm  so  tired  myself  that  I  can  hardly  keep  my 
eyes  open.’’ 

“It’s  all  over,  and  settled  quickly  enough,”  Frank  de¬ 
clared.  “Your  father  is  safe  and  the  crook  behind  bars. 
AYe've  little  more  to  think  about.” 

“You  seem  to  forget  the  fellow's  throats,”  nudged  Hal. 

“No ;  I  don't  forget  them,”  'Frank  replied.  “And  I  don't 
fear  them,  either.  That  scoundrel  has  a  pal,  we  know,  but 
I  guess  the  pal  will  be  glad  enough  to  beat  it  away  from 
New  Haven  if  he  gets  a  chance.  Besides,  I’ve  had  one 
meeting  with  that  pal,  and  I’d  know  him  if  I  saw  him 
again.” 

By  the  time  that  the  young  freshmen  reached  their  rooms 
there  was  hardly  more  than  time  enough  to  wash  up  and  go 
over  to  Gommons  to  supper. 

“New  waiter  on  the  job,  eh?”  queried  Frank,  as  he 
looked  up  from  his  bill  of  fare  to  the  bearded  young  man 
who  stood  waiting  at  his  elbow. 

“Yes,  sir;  just  came  on  to-day,”  replied  the  new  waiter, 
quietly. 

It  was  almost  a  silent  meal  that  the  four  friends  ate  amid 
all  the  clatter  and  chatter  of  more  than  a  ihousand  young 
(;ollego  men  dining  in  that  gi'cat  hall. 

’hired  enough  they  were  as  they  left  Commons  and  start¬ 
l'd  to  walk  to  Pierson. 

“Don't  know  how  much  study  1  can  do  to-night.”  yawned 
Hal,  as  they  went  slowly  along.  “(Juess  my  bed  will  seem 
the  most  inviti’ig  thing.” 

“I'm  not  a  bit  sleein',"  declared  Tml,  but  a  great  yawn 
broke  into  the  middle  of  his  sentence. 

“Oh,  I  just  want  to  stretch  out  in  an  easy-chair  and  not 
have  to  read  anything,”  suggested  Joe. 

Frank  was  silent. 

He  did  not  feel  just  right,  but  ho  did  not  want  to  make 
any  complaint. 

First,  he  felt  a  sudden  nausea. 
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Then  lus  lioad  began  to  whirl. 

Without  saying  anything,  lie  took  hold  of  Hal’s  arm,  but 
so  lightly  that  Spolford  did  not  notice  anything  wrong. 

A  gripe  of  pain !  ^lanley  began  to  feel  decidedly  ill. 

He  wondci>ed  what  on  earth  ailed  him?  What  had  come 
so  suddenly  over  him  ? 

“What's  the  matter?”  asked  Hal,  as  Frank’s  grip  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity  just  as  they  entered  Pierson. 

“Dizzy.  Tired  out,  I  guess,”  muttered  Frank. 

Joe  took  hold  of  Frank’s  arm  on  the  other  side. 

He  reeled  and  lurched  as  they  "went  down  the  corridor  to 
the  rooms. 

But  once  inside  Frank  suddenly  collapsed  and  fell  to  the 
floor. 

‘‘Oh!  oh!”  He  could  not  help  groaning  as  the  fellows 
lifted  him  to  the  sofa. 

“What  the  deuce  is  the  matter?”  begged  Joe. 

For  Frank  Manley,  with  both  hands  pressed  to  his  ab¬ 
domen,  looked  the  picture  of  anguish. 

“I'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes,”  Manley  gasped. 

But  Hal  stared  at  him  in  dismay. 

“See  here,”  insisted  Spoflord,  “there’s  something  wrong 
— mighty  wrong.” 

“That’s  the  way  it  feels — inside!”  Frank  admitted,,  try¬ 
ing  to  smile. 

But  Hal,  in  a  flash,  got  a  grasp  of  the  truth. 

“Fellows,”  he  quivered,  “remember  that  warning !  Frank 
has  been  poisoned !” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“my  time  has  come.” 

“Poisoned  ?”  yelled  Tod. 

“Who  could  have  done  it?”  demanded  Joe. 

“That  new  waiter — that - ” 

Hal  could  go  no  further,  but  the  others  understood. 

Frank  heard,  of  course,  and  understood. 

In  fact,  he  knew,  now,  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  There 
could  be  no  guesswork  about  it. 

Nothing  less  than  violent  poison  could  have  inflicted 
upon  him  the  fearful  torment  that  he  was  suffering. 

He  tried  bravely  to  stifle  back  the  groans  that  the  tor- 
ment  forced,  but  he  could  not. 

“Oh!  oh!” 

He  was  rolling,  now,  in  agony. 

The  sofa  not  being  broad  enough,  he  rolled  off  onto  the 
floor, 

Hal  had  flown  to  his  own  room. 

Silently,  Tod  and  Joe  raised  Manley,  bearing  him  swiftly 
to  hi.s  own  l>ed. 

Ha)  rij.-hed  in,  taking  instant  command. 

“Tod,  sprint  for  a  doctor!”  Spofford  ordered.  “Hustle! 
Joe,  urnh  that  pitcher  and  get  some  hot  water — somewhere 
— in  a  rurh  !” 


In  one  hand  Hal  held  a  glass  funnel  that  had  been 
among  his  possessions. 

In  the  otlier  hand  he  held  a  now  tubing  that  he  had 
bought  lately  for  his  student  lamp.  \ 

By  the  time  that  he  had  fitted  the  funnel  to  the  tubing 
Hal  was  alone  with  his  chum. 

Tod  and  Joe  fairly  raced  away. 

“We’ll  have  you  all  right  soon,  old  fellow,”  Hal  tried  to 
say  cheerily,  but  his  voice  choked  up. 

Manley  could  not  answer. 

He  was  biting  his  tongue  to  keep  back  the  groans. 

“Here,  let  me  shove  this  down  your  throat — no  matter 
why !”  commanded  Hal,  bending  over  his  chum.  “Open 
your  mouth — quick !” 

Frank  had  just  control  enough  left  to  obey,  though  as 
his  teeth  left  his  i  ngue  the  groans  came  again. 

Working  like  a  trooper,  Hal  managed  to  force  the  tubing 
some  distance  down  Manley’s  throat. 

“Here  you  are,”  announced  Joe,  gliding  into  the  room 
and  holding  the  water  pitcher  forward. 

“Is  it  hot  enough  ?”  queried  Hal,  dipping  his  fingers  into 
the  water.  “Yes;  that’s  all  right.  Hold  his  head,  and  the 
tubing.” 

Hal  began  to  pour  the  water,  slowly  but  steadily,  into  the 
funnel. 

It  flowed  into  Frank’s  stomach  in  a  steady  stream. 

Before  long  it  began  to  come  up  again,  but  this  was  whe'; 
Hal  wanted. 

All  the  while  our  hero  felt  himself  sinking;  The  agony 
was  increasing. 

The  feeling  was  more  terrible  than  anything  he  had  ever 
known  before. 

“My  time  has  come!”  was  the  thought  that  flashed  int) 
his  mind  with  the  force  of  conviction. 

The  same  thought  came  to  frightened  but  cool-licadcd 
Hal. 

“Frank,  old  fellow,”  he  whispered,  bending  over,  “shall 
we  send  for  your  mother  ?” 

Frank  fixed  his  gaze  weakly  on  Hal’s,  trying  to  under¬ 
stand. 

Then  he  shook  his  head  feebly. 

What  ?  Send  for  his  mother  ? 

Frighten  her  by  letting  her  see  her  son  in  such  a  plight? 

Ill  as  he  w'as,  Manley  knew  what  a  fearful  shock  it  would 
be  to  his  mother. 

“No!”  he  tried  to  shout,  but  his  voice  was  so  faint  that 
Hal  read  the  answer  from  his  lips. 

The  news  had  spread  through  a  good  part  of  Pierson. 

Half  a  dozen  freshmen  now  stood  guard  in  the  room  be¬ 
yond.  l\rany  more  were  in  the  corridor. 

“There  are  plenty  of  fellows  to  send,”  urged  Hal. 

But  again  Frank  managed  to  shako  his  head  weakly. 

“Joe,”  whisj)erod  Hal,  his  voice  all  a-quiver,  “send  some 
one  else  with  that  j)itcher  for  hot  water.  You  run  over  to 
(V)mmons.  NAII.  THAT  WAITER!” 

“If  I  find  him,  I  won’t  leave  much  for  the  law  to  do 
with  hijn,”  flashed  Prescott,  as  he  leaped  from  tlic  room. 
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Twice  more  Hal  fliislietl  Manley's  siomacli  witli  a  pitcher 
of  hot  water  poured  down  through  that  tubing. 

Frank  had  ceased  his  groaning,  but  he  seemed  sinking 
rapidly. 

“Tin  going  to  send  for  his  mother,  anyway,”  quivered 
Hal. 

But  just  then  a  doctor  hurried  in  at  Tod’s  heels. 

Spofford  decided  to  wait  to  hear  what  the  medical  man 
had  to  say. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  for  him?”  was  the  doctor’s 
first  question. 

Hal  explained  about  the  tubing  and  the  hot  water. 

“  If  we  pull  him  through,  it  will  be  your  doing,”  said  the 
physician,  briefly. 

“Shall  I  send  for  Manley’s  mother?” 

“Wait.” 

Frank  was  easier  now,  even  if  he  was  weak. 

After  administering  restoratives  and  watching  their  re¬ 
sult,  the  doctor  finally  announced : 

,“I’ve  seen  more  hopeless  cases.” 

“Then  he’ll  pull  through?”  JIal  tremulously  asked. 

“I  think  so.  But  he  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  he  hadn’t 
had  the  constitution  of  a  trained  athlete.  Lord,  what  a 
grip  on  life  a  college  athlete  has !  And,  ^'’oung  man,  that 
tube  and  the  hot  water  was  all  that  gave  me  any  chance  !” 

doe  came  back  to  say  that  the  susjDected  new  waiter  had 
already  vanished. 

No  one  knew  where  he  was  to  be  found  or  who  he  was. 
The  fellow  had  been  engaged,  at  his  own  request,  just  be¬ 
fore  supper,  and  had  vanished  before  the  meal  was  over. 

Soon  the  waiting  crowd  in  the  rooms  and  in  the  corridor 
knew  the  verdict — that  prompt  action  had  given  Manley 
a  good,  sound  chance  for  life. 

Then  the  crowd  went  away. 

In  an  hour  all  doubt  of  Frank’s  recovery  had  ceased. 

He  sat  propped  up  on  the  pillows — weak,  but  his  strength 
gradually  returning  to  him. 

At  last  the  doctor  felt  safe  in  leaving  him. 

\oure  all  right  now,  Manley.  But  it  was  a  mighty 
close  squeak!  Your  friend  saved  your  life.  Take  things 
easily,  and  sleep  all  you  can  to-night.  Good-night !” 

7  hree  very  subdued-looking  chums  pulled  chairs  close  to 
I  rank  s  bed  when  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

“I'll  know  that  waiter  anywhere,”  growled  Joe.  “I’ll 
look  for  him,  too !” 

“Sure  you’d  know  him?”  demandcfl  Tod. 

“  I'd  know  that  beard,”  Joe  insisted. 

“After  it  was  shaved  off?”  Hal  hinted. 

“And  the  fello\/s  hair  dyed  another  color,  perhaps,”  Tod 
suggested. 

“That  was  mighty  quick  work,”  he  gasped,  at  last.  “How 
that  scoundrel  must  have  hustled,  to  get  his  job  in  time  to 
serve  Frank’s  next  meal.” 

“Wonder  how  he  came  to  let  the  rest  of  us  off?”  Tod 
speculated. 

“Tliere’s  a  gang  of  those  fellows,”  Hal  declared.  “One 
man  locked  up,  another  tried. to  blackjack  Frank  this  morn¬ 


ing,  and  a  third  tried  to  poison  him  to-night.  Wonder  how 
many  more  there  are.” 

The  three  chums  looked  mighty  uncomfortable  over  the 
thought. 

Frank,  sitting  in  bed,  looking  at  them,  seemed  the  least 
concerned  of  them  all. 

“I  don't  mind  a  good  fight  in  the  open,”  grunted  Tod. 
“But  this  gang  seems  to  use  poison.  First  dad,  and  then 
Frank !  Where  on  earth  will  the  game  wind  up?” 

“What  are  you  smiling  at,  Frank,  old  fellow?”  Joe  sud¬ 
denly  demanded,  fixing  his  glance  on  Manley’s  face. 

“Oh.  I  was  thinking,”  Manley  replied,  “that  the  gang 
can’t  be  such  a  large  one,  and  they’ll  soon  become  discour¬ 
aged.” 

“By  the  great  Dewey,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Tod 
ejaculated.  “Those  fellows  come  so  near  putting  their 
work  right  that,  first  thing  we  know,  they’re  likely  to  get 
one  of  us.” 

“We  won’t  have  any  more  trouble.  They’re  through  with 
us,”  Frank  declared,  coollv. 

But  Manley  was  sometimes  wrong. 

x4nd  this  was  one  of  the  times ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SHADOW  AT  HEK’s  FEAST. 

“This  seems  too  good  to  be  true!” 

There  was  a  happy  shine,  and  perhaps  a  tear  or  two,  in 
Tod’s  eyes  as  he  uttered  that  remark. 

“I  call  it  just  good  enough  to  be  true!”  laughed  his 
father. 

For  old  Hek  had  justified  his  son’s  faith  in  his  strength. 

Hek  had  thrown  off  the  effects  of  the  drug  that  had 
brought  him  so  close  to  death  and  was  now  free  of  the 
hospital. 

Moreover,  Hek  seemed  quite  as  strong  and  hearty  as 
ever. 

His  “bull”  constitution  had  thrown  off  all  effects  of  the 
nearl}'  fatal  results  of  his  first  experience  in  New  Haven. 

And  now,  on  Friday  night,  Hek  had  begun  to  “celebrate” 
his  visit  to  the  boys  at  Yale. 

The  celebration  was  of  a  mild  character^  consisting  most¬ 
ly  of  being  together  and  being  glad  of  it. 

Hek  had,  of  course,  declared  for  a  good  dinner  some¬ 
where. 

But  young  athletes  in  training  do  not  allow  themselves 
what  is  generally  called  “a  good  dinner.’’ 

Hence  the  Jiical  had  to  he  something  simple,  and  so 
I  rank  suggested  that  they  take  Hek  to  one  of  their  own 
favorite  haunts — a  Chinese  restaurant  where  chop-suey  was 
the  main  disli  served. 

And  here  they  were — Hek,  tlie  four  freshmen  and  voiing 
dack  At  inston — closeted  in  a  private  dining-rxxuu  at  the 
quaint  little  Chinese  place. 
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“  How  long  can  von  manage  to  stay  with  ns  this  time,  Mr. 
Owen  ?"  Frank  askah 

*A\  hy/'  beamed  the  old  Welshman,  “yon  speak  as  if  my 
Unng  here  was  a  treat.” 

“Its  the  biggest  treat  we've  had  since  coming  to  New 
Haven,"  Joe  declared,  heartily. 

“Mhy,  I  had  intended  to  go  back  Sunday  night,”  began 
Hek. 

“Sunday!”  gasped  all  his  hearers,  while  Tod  added,  ear- 

nestlv : 

*. 

“Drop  that  idea,  please,  dad.  Forget  it.” 

“Yes,  forget  it,  please,”  Frank  begged. 

“Well,  boys,  since  yon  seem  so  delighted  at  having  me 
liere,  perhaps  I  can  stay  a  little  longer,”  HetJ  assented. 

“You’ll  stay  a  good  deal  longer,  I  hope,”  Hal  hinted. 

“Can’t  stay  too  long  this  time,  boys,  yon  know.” 

“Yon  can’t  get  away  while  we’re  watching  yon,  any¬ 
way,”  laughed  Joe. 

“Wliy,  what  can  yon  yonng  men  find  for  me  to  do  all  day 
long?”  asked  Hek.  “You’re  supposed  to  be  busy  at  yonr 
studies.” 

“Studies  don’t  take  all  onr  time,”  Flal  broke  in. 

“No^  by  a  long  shot,”  Tod  affirmed.  “There’s  some  time 
for  fun  here  at  Yale.” 

“Then  5’on  can’t  have  been  having  mnch  of  it,”  asserted 
AFr.  Owen,  looking  quizzically  at  his  son. 

“MTiat?”  Tod  asked,  flushing  a  little.  “Study?” 

“No;  fun,”  his  father  answered. 

“  How  do  3"ou  know  that,  sir  ?” 

“Because  I’ve  been  paying  yonr  bills  here,  young  man, 
and  3’ou  haven’t  drawn  on  me  for  much  money  outside  of 
yonr  regular  college  expenses.” 

“Oh,  a  fellow'  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  gold  mine  in  order 
to  have  fun,”  Tod  declared,  grinning. 

“Then  my  ideas  of  college  boys  are  all  wrong,”  declared 
Hek.  “  That  was  w’hy  I  brought  so  much  money  with  me — 
so  that  you  wouldn’t  have  to  be  too  slow.”  * 

“The  money  you  brought,  dad,  would  be  enough  to  last 
me  during  the  whole  four  years  at  Y^ale,  with  quite  a  lot 
left  over  at  the  end.” 

“Well,  well,  w'ell!”  uttered  his  father,  “Oh,  perhaps, 
boys,  w'e  can  find  some  wny  to  make  that  money  fly  faster. 
Now,  if  you  could  get  a  few  other  young  Y^ale  men  with 
you,  and  you  could  organize  a  good  team  of  some  sort  for 
the  summer,  what  would  be  the  matter  with  my  touring  you 
through  the  summer  vacation?” 

In  an  instant  all  of  the  3'oungstcrs  had  their  eyes  turned 
searchingly,  eagerly,  on  Hek’s  rugged  old  face. 

“What — what  do  3'ou  mean,  sir?”  Tod  gasped. 

“Oh,  well,  we  won’t  .say  too  much  about  it  now,”  liiuted 
Hek.  “But  there  may  be  something  doing  for  you  all  this 
summer.  WTio  know.s?  We'll  see.” 

“tlraeious!  If  there  ate  such  big  times  ahead,  then  I’m 
mighty  sorry  I’m  not  big  enough  to  be  at  Yale,”  exclaimed 
Jaekefs. 

“  You’re  big  enough  to  travel  without  a  nurse,  aren’t 
}  ou  ?”  demand<^*^l  Hek. 

“  Why,  yes,  of  course.” 


“And  I  believe  you  have  some  acquaintance  with  a  few 
little  gymnastic  stunts,”  beamed  the  old  man. 

Jackets'  face  began  to  glow. 

“Do  you  think  Frank  .Manley  would  listen  to  any  sum¬ 
mer  plans  with  his  young  protege  left  out?”  Hek  went  on. 

So  Winston  was  satisfied  that,  whatever  plans  might  be 
formed  for  the  summer,  he  would  have  a  showing  in  them. 

Just  then  the  Chinese  v'aiter  brought  in  the  chop-suey, 
and  these  modest  revelers  fell  to  work. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Hek  had  encountered  the 
heathen  Oriental  dish,  hut  he  soon  discovered  that  he 
liked  it. 

“I  want  to  see  that  great  Yale  gym  hefoi'o  I  go  home,” 
Hek  declared. 

* 

“And  so  you  shall — to-morrow  morning,”  Tod  promised. 
“We’ll  all  be  there  at  work,  and  you  and  Jackets  can  be 
our  guests.  And  in  the  afternoon,  out  at  the  Field - ” 

“Oh,  what’s  going  on  at  the  Field?”  Hek  asked,  with 
interest. 

“There  will  be  a  few  minor  field  events,”  Joe  butted  in. 
“But  the  greatest  event  of  all  will  be  the  utter  smashing  of 
the  world’s  hammer  record  b3' - ” 

“Quit!”  Frank  ordered,  sternl3^ 

“Oh,  so  Frank  is  going  to  be  in  the  even's  ■*  ;-:>mn-ow?" 
Hek  asked. 

“I’m  going  to  throw  the  hammer  with  sojue  freshmen,” 
Frank  answered.  “It  isn’t  to  be  a  big  list  of  events  to¬ 
morrow.  Just  an  attempt  to  see  what  we  freshmen  can 
do,  anyway.” 

“Do  you  do  anything  to-morrow?”  Hek  demanded  of  his 
son. 

“Not  out  at  the  Field,”  Tod  answered.  “I’m  putting- 
in  all  my  time  at  present  to  getting  and  keeping  a  place 
on  the  freshman  ball  nine.  I  wrote  you  about  that,  sir.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  a  good  college  ball  game,”  glowed  the 
old  man. 

“Y^ery  easily  arranged,  sir,”  Frank  hinted. 

^‘Er— how?” 

“Just  stay  here  long  enough  with  us,  sir.” 

“Whether  I  stay  or  not,  I  shall  manage  to  he  on  hand 
and  root  for  the  first  game  that  3'ou  youngsters  play  in.” 

“That’s  a  promise,  then?”  pinned  Frank. 

“YYs.” 

“And  after  the  gym  work  to-morrow  forenoon,”  sug¬ 
gested  Tod,  “you  and  Jackets  will  go  aroimd  to  Commons 
and  hayc  lunch  with  us,  won’t  you  ?’’  o 

“Surcl}',”  Ilek  nodded. 

Then  itho  talk  veered  around  to  the  crime  that  had  made 
[Jek’s  visit  to  New  Haven  come  so  near  to  ending  in  his 
death. 

The  man-in-a-hurry,  who  had  given  the  police  the  name  • 
of  Ashrnead,  had  had  a  preliminaiy-  hearing,  and  had. been 
bound  over  for  trial. 

Ihit  the  fellow  had  stubbornly  refused  to  give  the  names 
of  any  of  his  pals. 

The  draft  stolen  from  Hek  had  not  been  recovered,  hut 
payment  on  it  had  been  stopped,  and  Hek  had  secured  an¬ 
other  dm  ft,  which  had  been  deposited  to  his  son’s  (U’cdit. 
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“Xot  another  sign  from  the  rascals,  ch?”  asked  Jlek. 

“Not  a  sign,”  Joe  replied. 

“The  last  one  was  strong  enough  to  last  for  all  time,’’ 
grinned  Frank.  “I  don’t  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
that  crowd.  They’re  too  deadly !” 

“1  was  sure  enough  that  your  time  had  come,”  Hal 
chimed  in. 

“So  was  I,”  Frank  admitted.  “I  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
to  pull  through  that  poisoning  scrape.” 

“I’d  like  to  catch  those  rascals,”  growled  Hek.  “But 
it’s  too  late  to  talk  of  that.  The  whole  bunch,  except  Ash- 
mead,  have  left  New  Haven  by  this  time.” 

“That’s  almost  a  cinch,”  Frank  nodded.  “Things  were 
getting  too  warm  for  them.” 

They  had  finished  the  meal  now  and  were  leaning  back 
to  chat. 

“Him  young  man  Flank  Manley  here?”  asked  the  Chi¬ 
nese  waiter,  popping  his  head  into  the  room. 

“That’s  my  game,”  Frank  admitted. 

“Young  missee,  she  give  me  this,”  explained  the  China¬ 
man. 

He  held  out  a  card  that  Frank  took. 

It  was  the  visiting  card  of  his  sweetheart,  Kitty  Dnn- 
stan. 

On  the  back  of  the  card  was  penciled  in  a  shaky  hand¬ 
writing  that  he  could  not  recognize  : 

“Come  down  to  the  cab  just  a  moment.  Say  nothing  to 
your  friends. 

“Kit.” 

“What  on  earth  can  this  mean?”  queried  Frank,  looking 
troubled  as  he  thrust  the  card  into  his  pocket  and  rose. 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  Hal. 

“Nothing,”  Frank  replied,  quickly.  “Excuse  me  for  a 
minute  or  so.” 

“Is  it  any  trouble?”  ^ked  Hek. 

“No,  sir.  I’m  wanted  for  just  a  minute — that’s  all.  I’ll 
be  right  back — I  expect.” 

“Hadn’t  I  better  go  with  you?”  Joe  asked,  half-suspi- 
ciously. 

But  back  came  this  puzzling  answer : 

“Please  don’t !” 

Then  the  door  closed,  and  Frank  was  gone. 

“What  on  earth  can  have  liappened?”  he  wondered,  as 
he  stepped  briskly  to  the  head  of  the  rickety  stairs.  “It’s 
something  unusual,  at  the  least,  when  Kittv  comes  to  a 

v’ 

place  like  this  to  find  me.  She  had  to  go  to  Pierson  first. 
No  real  trouble,  I  hope.” 

He  went  down  the  long,  rickety  flight  of  stairs  at  a  run. 

“,\h.  yes — there’s  the  cab!” 

In  bis  haste  it  never  occurred  to  him  as  being  odd  that 
Kitty  should  come  in  a  public  vehicle,  instead  of  in  one  of 
the  Hunstan  carriages  that  were  always  at  her  orders. 

It  was  dark  just  where  the  cab  stood,  but  as  Frank  ad¬ 
vanced  quickly  he  could  see  some  one  in  feminine  garments 
inside. 


Kit?’’  he  called,  softly,  as  he  pulleil  the 
cab  door  further  open  and  peered  in. 

“This!”  came  the  quick,  low,  angry  answer. 

There  was  a  movement  of  the  seeming  woman's  arm,  a 
dull  flash  of  light  on  glass — and  Frank  dodged. 

Quick  as  he  was,  he  was  not  in  time  to  escape  wholly. 

Something  hot,  eating,  corroding,  singed  the  lower  side 
of  his  left  cheek. 

And  Frank  Manley  leaped  back,  uttering  the  one  star¬ 
tled  word: 

“Vitriol!” 

In  the  same  twinkling  instant  the  driver  lashed  his  horses 
forward. 

Away  dashe(f  the  cab,  but  Manley  was  in  too  much  tor¬ 
ment  to  pursue. 

That  vitriol  seemed  eating  into  his  ver}*  face  as  he  started 
to  run  diagonally  across  to  the  nearest  drug  store. 

Chug!  Something  had  struck  the  sidewalk  lieaviH  at 
his  side,  just  as  he  leaped  back  and  then  started  to  run. 

But  Frank,  in  his  flight  for  the  drug  store,  did  not  stop 
or  turn  to  see  what  that  sound  meant. 

Hek  had  made  the  sound  by  dropping  promptly  and 
boldl}^  from  the  window  above. 

For  the  old  Welshman,  uneas}^  though  about  what  he 
did  not  know,  had  darted  out  into  the  public  room  of  the 
restaurant. 

From  the  open  window  he  had  seen  Frank  approach  the 
cab. 

Hek  had  heard  that  terrified  word,  “Vitriol !”  and  then 
the  old  Welshman  had  acted. 

A  sheer,  quick  drop  from  the  window  Hek  took. 

He  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  took  to  his  heels  like  a 
flash  after  that  dashing  cab. 

Right  behind  him  came  Tod,  then  Joe,  Jackets  and  Hal. 

All  had  leaped  through  the  window. 

But  Hal,  seeing  the  cab  so  well  pursued,  veered  and 
chased  into  the  drug  store  after  his  chum. 

The  cab  was  going  fast,  but  on  short  distances  a  cab 
horse  is  no  match  for  the  trained  sprinter. 

Tod  shot  ahead  in  the  pursuit,  went  by  his  father,  despite 
ITek’s  fair  start. 

“Get  the  horse’s  head !”  roared  Hek,  and  Tod  heard  and 
understood. 

So,  too,  did  the  driver  of  the  cab  hear.  He  plied  his 
whip  with  a  vengeance. 

Passers-by  halted  and  stared  in  amazement. 

A  fat  policeman  saw  the  excitement  and  joined  lumber- 
ingly  in  the  chase. 

Now  Tod  shot  ahead  of  the  cab,  ahead  of  the  horse,  then 
wheeled,  gripping  the  bridle. 

In  vain  did  the  driver  ply  the  whip. 

The  Jiorse  was  forced  back  on  its  haunches. 

In  another  twinkling  Joe  had  sprung  up  on  the  box. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle,  after  which  young  Prv'sctflt 
dragged  the  fighting  driver  down  to  the  sidewalk. 

Here  Jackets  camO  to  Joe's  aid  like  the  lively  little  hit-  ' 
man  cricket  that  he  was.  ,  ] 

But  old  Hek  made  straight  for  the  cab  dixir. 
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What's  wrong. 
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He  thi'ew  it  open  just  as  tlie  occupant  forced  the  other 
door  and  sprang  out. 

Straight  through  tlie  cab  bolted  Ilek.  In  his  old  age  he 
was  not  a  fast  runner,  but  his  wind  was  good  for  any  dis¬ 
tance. 

There  was  a  quick,  sharp  chase  down  the  street,  and  then 
Hek  muttered,  ironically: 

“Pardon  me,  madam!” 

His  huge  old  fist  shot  out  and  closed  in  the  garments  of 
the  seeming  woman.  ♦ 

“Shame  to  treat  a  lady  so,  but  I  have  to!”  glutted  the 
old  man. 

Jerk !  flop !  The  slender  figure  of  Hek’s  captive  went 
down  flat  in  the  street. 

There  was  another  flop.  Old  Hek  was  sitting  coolly 
astride  his  prisoner. 

« 

Then  the  crowd  closed  in.  The  police  arrived  and  took 
jealous  care  of  the  vitriol-thrower  and  the  cab-driver. ' 

Hek's  captive  proved  to  be  a  slim,  smooth-faced  young 
man,  dressed  in  woman’s  attire, 

‘‘And  I  guess  we  know  liim !’-  muttered  Joe.  ‘Ht’s  the 
poisoning  waiter  minus  liis  full  beard — tlie  fellow  who 
waited  at  one  meal  at  Commons  and  poisoned  Frank  Man- 
ley.” 

Xow  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  down  the  street,  back 
to  the  drug  store  in  wliich  Frank  had  taken  hasty  refuge. 

Our  hero  had  raced  into  the  drug  store,  darted  behind  a 
counter,  without  explanation,  and  had  made  headlong  for 
the  sink  in  the  workshop. 

Here  he  turned  on  the  water,  frantically  washing  awav 
the  yitriol. 

“Get  the  ammonia  and  some  oil — quick  !”  he  commanded 
the  startled  clerk  who  followed  him. 

“\AJiat - ”  began  the  clerk. 

“Ammonia  and  oil,  as  quiekl}'  as  you  can  get  it.  I've 
had  vitriol  thrown  on  me!” 

The  oil  and  ammonia  w'ere  quickly  at  hand.  Saturating 
a  towel  with  it,  Frank  applied  it  to  his  face. 

Hal  came  in  in  time  to  help. 

By  prompt  treatment  Frank  prevented  the  acid  from 
eating  into  his  face  as  badly  as  it  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

“It  W’as  thrown  at  my  eyes;  my  dodging  was  all  that 
saved  me,”  Frank  exphiined  to  his  chum. 

“  r  hope  they've  got  the  rascals  by  this  time !”  gritted  Hal. 

“They  !”  demanded  the  puzzled  Manley.  “Who?” 

“lick  and  all  hands.  AVe  all  came  through  the  windows 
when  you  yelled  and  jumped  back.” 

“Then  you  were  peeking'/” 

“AVe — we - ”  stammered  Hal. 

“I'm  glad  you  were,”  said  Frank,  heartily. 

“I>et  me  sfic  your  face,”  begged  Hal.  “Oh,  the  vitriol 
hasn’t  eaten  so  badly.  Prompt  treatment  has  saved  the 
worst  trouble.  The  skin,  over  a  space  as  big  as  the  palm  of 
vo!ir  hand,  looks  a  little  blistered — that’s  all.” 

“It’s  enough,”  smiled  Frank,  coolly,  as  he  himself  sur- 
veved  his  injury  in  a  glass.  “But  it  scares  me  to  think' 


what  might  have  happened  if  1  hadn't  been  lucky  enough 
to  dodge.” 

There  was  cominotion,  now,  out  in  the  drug  store. 

“I  guess  that’s  our  crowd,  with  some  business  on  its 
hands,”  said  Hal,  grimly. 

“Look  and  see,  please.” 

Hal  was  quickly  back.  ^ 

“It’s  our  crowd — and  some  police — and  some  curiosity- 
hunters,”  he  announced.  “They’ve  got  the  vitriol-thrower 
and  the  driver.” 

“I'll  take  a  look  at  ’em,”  muttered  Frank,  stepping  out 
into  the  store.* 

He  agreed  with  the  others  that  the  slim  man  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  a  woman  was  the  waiter  of  the  other  evening  at  Com¬ 
mons. 

But  as  soon  as  Frank  laid  his  eyes  on  the  cab-driver  he 
cried : 

“That  follow  is  the  one  who  tried  to  kill  me  with  a  black¬ 
jack  the  other  morning !” 

The  two  prisoners  were  locked  up. 

The  celebration  for  the  evening  over,  Hek  accompanied 
the  young  freslimen  to  their  rooms  in  Pierson,  after  good¬ 
night  had  been  said  to  elackets. 

“AATll,  it  seems  pretty  sure  that  we’ve  squelched  the 
whole  bunch  of  ’em  now,”  grinned  Hek.  “There  ought  not 
to  be  any  more  trouble  in  store  for  you  now,  Frank.” 

“I  hope  not,”  our  hero  admitted. 

Yet  in  his  mail  the  next  morning  Frank  found  a  card 
on  which  was  written  : 

“Do  not  imagine,  tlie  vendetta  is  ended  !”  r 

Some  one  still  at  large  had  penned  this  declaration  that 
tlie  feud  must  go  on. 


CHAPTEP  Till. 

“the  vexdetta  lives!” 

“How  do  you  like  this,  l\rr,  Owen?”  • 

It  was  Jack  AAduston  who  put  the  question  as  the  two 
entered  upon  the  big  gym  floor  at  Yale. 

“Somewhat  bigger  than  you  youngsters  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  at  home,”  declared  the  old  ex-athlete,  looking 
around  with  interest. 

“And  somewhat  bigger,”  grumbled  AVinston,  “than  the 
little  six-liy-nine  gym  that  we  have  over  at  the  Ih-ep 
school.” 

“You’re  not  much  in  your  little  gym  these  davs,  I  talm 
it?” 

“Oh,  no;  out  on  the  road,  ninning.” 

“So  I  imagined.  You  always  were  a  great  youngster  for 
cross-country  and  road  running.” 

“Xot  always,”  sighed  Jackets,  as  he  remembered  the 
sickly  days  before  his  advent  into  athletics.  “But  always 
.-ince  Frank  Manley  first  took  an  interest  in  me.” 

“Do  the  youngsters  go  in  as  miuF  for  athletics  as  they 
(lid  at  home?”  Hek  wanted  to  know. 
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“Not  as  iniich,  perhaps,  for  they  don’t  have  tlie  time  here 
at  college.  i>ut  at  least  they  have  more  exact  instruction 
for  the  work  that  they  do.” 

“It  swms  hard  to  realize,”  declared  Hek,  “that  there 
can  be  trainers  much  more  exact  than  Frank  Manley  him¬ 
self.  Look  at  the  professional  trainers  I  hired  for  Brad¬ 
ford.  Yet  Woodstock  generally  had  the  best  of  it  with  our 
boys,  and  Woodstock  had  no  trainer  or  coach  except  Frank 
Manley.” 

“Here  they  come,”  nudged  Jackets,  as  the  four  young 
freshmen  appeared  in  their  gym  togs. 

The  four  caught  sight  oT  Hek  and  saluted. 

Then,  realizing  that^ the  old  man  w'as  there  to  see  their 
work,  and  not  to  talk  with  them,  they  made  quick  time  to 
the  gallery  running  track. 

“Do  your  prettiest  to-day,  fellows,”  Tod  whispered,, and 
the  others  nodded. 

They  m.ade  several  fast  laps  around  the  track. 

Then,  while  Hal,  Joe  and  Tod  settled  dowm  to  some 
steady  jogging,  Frank  came  down  to  the  floor  again. 

He  could  not  forget  that  he  was  to  compete  to-day  with 
some  clever  freshmen  in  field  work. 

He  wanted  to  get  his  muscles  in  the  best  possible  shape 
for  the  work  of  the  afternoon.  :  ' 

So,  first  orf  all,  he  went  in  for  some  brisk,  light  work  with 
clubs,  dumbbells  and  the  chest  weights. 

Then,  warmed  up,  Frank  went  to  the* horizontal  bar. 

Now  Hek  looked  on  with  interest. 

“  Manley  has  improved  a  great  deal  on  his  bar  work,  and 
I  didn’t  think  that  possible,  either,”  said  the  old  man, 
slowly. 

From  the  bar  Ftank  climbed  up  to  the  flying  trapeze. 

Now  he  did  some  splendid  work  that  made  the  old  ex¬ 
athlete  gape  Avith  pleasure. 

“Can  the  other  youngsters  do  as  well  as  that?”  Hek 
wanted  to  know. 

“Well,  perhaps  not  quite  as  well,”  replied  Jackets,  who 
loyally  believed  that  no  one  could  do  things  quite  as  well 
as  hjs  hero  could.  “But  they’re  all  mighty  close  to  Frank.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  them  do  something  of  the  sort,”  Hek 
muttered. 

Jackets  gave  a  sign  that  Hal  saw. 

The  young  freshman  came  down  to  the  floor. 

“Let’s  see  what  you  can  do  on  the  bar  and  the  trapeze,” 
urged  ^Ir.  Owen. 

They  obliged  him  at  once. 

“Lord,  Lord!  How  they’re  improving!”  chuckled  Hek. 
“I  shall  take  back  word  to  the  yo^mgsters  in  Woodstock  and 
Bradford  that  they  wouldn’t  know  their  old  leaders.” 

“You  see  such  a  great  change,  then?”  queried  Jackets. 

“Don’t  I,  though!” 

Hek  was  warm  in  his  congratulations  as  they  finished. 

Then  he  had  another  interval  of  waiting,  with  Jackets, 
while  the  freshmen  went  below  for  their  showers  and  swim. 

They  were  dressed  at  last,  and  took  their  star  guest 
througl\  the  university  grounds,  pointing  out  the  objects 
of  interest. 


By  the  time  that  noon  came  around  the  greatest  object 
of  interest  to  Hek  Owen  was  the  restaurant  table. 

He  looked  about  him  with  a  good  deal  of  wonder  as  hia 
hosts  led  liim  into  the  great  student  dining-room  where 
twelve  hundred  students  may  eat  at  once. 

“No  danger  of  poisoned  vittles  to-day,  is  there?”  Hek 
whispered  to  Frank,  who  sat  at  his  left  hand. 

“Not  much,”  Frank  smiled. 

“Know  your  waiter,  eh?” 

“Yes;  Olsen  is  our  waiter  to-day.  He  has  been  here  for 
three  years  or  more.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  reckon  you’re  rid  of  that  gang,  anyway,” 
Hek  declared. 

“Somebody  is  trying  ^o  persuade  me  that  I’m  not,” 
Frank  answered. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

By  W'ay  of  reply,  Frank  handed  him  the  card  that  he 
had  received  in  that  morning’s  mail. 

“What’s  a  vendetta?”  Hek  asked,  simply. 

“It’s  a  word  that  comes  from  Corsica.  Over  in  Corsica, 
when  you.  go  after  a  chap  and  do  him  up,  all  that  fellow’s 
friends  declare  vendetta  on  you.  That  is,  not  one  of  them 
rests  until  one  of  them  has  settled  wdth  you — done  you  up 
in  turn.” 

“So,  there’s  more  of  this  gang  at  large,  and  looking  for 
you?”  demanded  Mr.  Owen,  seriously. 

“It  looks  that  Avay.  Y'es,  I  guess  the  vendetta,  still  lives.” 

“I  hope  the  vendetta  chaps  Avill  try  to  spring  their  game 
on  you  Avhile  I’m  alongside,”  uttered  Hek,  grimly.  “I  met 
one  of  that  party  last  night,  I  remember,  and  saw  him  in 
court  again  this  morning.” 

“It’s  mean  business,  fighting  people  who  hit  only  in  the 
dark,”  spoke  Hal,  slowly. 

“Frank  don’t  seem  much  worried,”  observed  Hek. 

“Frank  ne\'er  does  seem  worried,”  Flal  answered. 

“What’s  the  use  of  losing  the  good  things  in  life^  while 
Availing  for  some  one  to  hit  you  ?”  Manley  demanded. 

“Well,  I  hope  AAdiatcA^er’s  done  aauII  be  done  when  I'm 
Avith  you,”  Hek  insisted,  Avith  a  grim  snapping  of  his  jaws. 
“I’m  beginning  to  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  boy  again.  I’m 
craving  excitement  of  some  kind.  Perhaps  it's  in  the  air 
at  Yale.” 

Then  the}'’  fell  to  eating. 

Frank,  having  athletic  AA'ork  ahead  of  him,  ate  lightly, 
but  the  others  did  full  justice  to  their  appetites. 

The  meal  over,  they  Avent  around  to  the  rooms  in  Pierson 
for  a  little  Avhile.  Frank  packed  a  bag  Avith  the  togs  that 

he  Avould  need  out  at  Yale  Field  that  afternoon. 

•  _ 

All  hands  Avent  out  to  the  Field  on  a  trolley  car.  There 
Avas  quite  a  little  crowd  gathered  aromid  the  gate,  which 
had  not  yet  been  opened. 

So  our  friends  took  their  places  in  the  crowd,  patiently 
waiting. 

While  they  were  still  AAuiiting.  a  Dunstan  carriage  arrived 
Avith  Kitty  Dunstan  and  Fannie  Jackson. 

Naturally,  that  caused  a  little  split  in  the  group. 

Frank  stood  aside,  chatting  with  Kitty,  while  Joe  talked 
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ven*  briskly  with  Fannie,  whom  ho  had  not  seen  for  tliree 

days. 

• 

Hek  and  the  other  youn^  men  stood  by  themselves. 

Then  the  great  gate  swung  open.  A  crowd  of  nearly  four 
hundred  began  to  push  forward  for  admittance. 

In  the  crush  Frank  placed  Kitty  ahead  of  him,  treading 
patiently  in  behind  her. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  felt  a  nudge  at  the  back. 

He  started  quickly  to  turn,  but  a  question  from  Kitty 
held  him  for  a  few  seconds.  . 

Wlien  he  did  turn,  Frank  found  only  two  women  just  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“I  thought  some  one  touched  me,’^  he  said. 

“There  was  a  man  just  behind  you,^^  replied  one  of  the 
women.  “There  he  goes  now.’^ 

Frank  turned,  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  disappearing  in¬ 
side  a  trolley  ear.  At  the  same  instant  the  car  started 
swiftly  on  its  return  to\lie  city. 

Half  wondering,  Frank  felt  at  the  small  of  his  back, 
where  the  nudge  had  been  felt. 

Then  he  started,  for  his  coat  showed  a  gaping  rent  just 
over  his  left  kidney. 

Glancing  at  his  feet,  Manley  found  further  evidence. 
The  knife  itself,  a  keen-edged  affair  with  a  five-inch  blade, 
lay  on  the  ground  where  it  had  been  dropped  in  haste. 

Stooping  quickly,  Manley  snatched  the  knife,  hiding  it 
in  his  sleeve  until  he  was  able  to  drop  it  in  one  of  his 
pockets. 

He  made  no  spoken  comment.  It  liad  all  happened  so 
quickly  that  Kitty  had  noticed  nothing. 

“The  vendetta  certainly  does  live!”  Frank  muttered  to 
himself.  “That  knife  was  struck  to  penetrate  my  kidney. 
My  quick  turn  and  the  fact  that  the  fellow  hadnT  elbow- 
room  enough  was  all  that  saved  me.” 

He  was  trembling;  but  this  Kitt}^  being  ahead  of  him, 
did  not  notice. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  passed  through  the  gate  he 
had  regained  control  of  himself. 

He  made  some  laughing  remark  to  Kitty,  who  noticed 
nothing  at  the  time. 

But  a  few  minutes  later  Kitty  espied  his  coat. 

“Did  you  know  it  was  torn,  Frank?”  she  asked, 

“Is  it?”  he  replied.  “It  must  have  happened  in  that 
crush  at  the  gate.” 

Kitty  had  no  reason  to  suspect  anything. 

But  Frank,  when  he  found  a  chance  to  excuse  himself, 
stepped  over  to  old  Hek.  ' 

“Mr.  Owen,  the  vendetta  is  still  alive  and  healthy,  I 
guess.  Do  you  see  this  rent  in  my  coat  ?” 

“Slashed,  by  ginger!”  gasped  Hek.  “You  didn’t  see 
who  did  it?” 

“He  got  away  too  quickly.”  And  Frank  told  the  circum¬ 
stances  briefly,  adding,  as  he  stealthily  slipped  the  knife 
into  Hek’s  hand : 

“You  can  keep  this  as  a  souvenir  of  your  trip,  if  you 
like.” 

“ Jeho.sophat !”  groaned  Hek.  “And  I  didn’t  have  even 
a  look-in  I” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRANK  MANLEY  MAKES  YALE  CHEER. 

“Some  pretty  snappy  w'ork  here  this  afternoon,”  Hek 
declared,  later  on. 

“But  these  are  only  freshmen,  sir,”  Tod  informed  him. 

“Just  the  small  boys  of  the  college,  eh?”  Hek  queried. 

“Something  like  that,”  Tod  laughed. 

“Who  are  the  real  front-seaters,  then?” 

“The  ’Varsity  athletes.” 

“Are  they  better  than  these  freshmen?” 

“Well,  we  freshmen  are  merely  show'ing  wdiat  wn  can  , 
do,  and  trying  to  fit  for  places  later  on  on  the  ’Varsity 
teams.” 

“The  ’Varsity  chaps  must  be  great  fellows,  tlien  !” 

“Naturally,  for  Yale  leads  all  of  the  colleges  at  ath¬ 
letics.” 

\ 

“That’s  w'hat  they  say  here  in  New  Haven,  an}wvay,” 
quizzed  the  elder  Owen. 

Some  clever  running,  from  the  hundred  yards  to  the 
mile,  had  been  done. 

But  Frank,  whose  w’hole  interest  to-day  was  centered  jn 
one  event,  hadqiot  gone  on  the  track. 

Hek  was  disappointed  that  none  of  his  “other  boys,’  as 
he  termed  them,  w'cre  in  the  track  events. 

Had  they  knowm  in  time  of  his  coming,  Tod,  Hal  and 
Joe  would  have  been  entered.  But,  as  it  was,  they  w’ere 
saving  all  of  their  present  energies  for  the  making  of  the  ^ 
freshman  baseball  nine. 

After  the  pole-vaulting  came  the  shot-putting. 

Hek’s  interest  was  on  the  increase,  ^ 

“Why  ain’t  you  doing  some  of  this?”  he  demanded  of 
his  son. 

“Would  have,  if  I  had  thought  you  cared,”  Tod  an¬ 
swered, 

“If  I  cared,  lad!  Where’s  3nur  Welsh  blood?  Don’t 
you  know  that  shot-putting  and  hammer-throwing  came 
out  of  Wales?” 

“Did  they?”  asked  Jackets.  “I  thought  the  hammer- 
throw"  was  a  sport  of  the  old  English  kings.” 

“So  it  w’as,”  Hek  admitted.  “But  the  Welsh  princes 
carried  it  to  England,  And  in  those  old  days  the  Welsh¬ 
men  used  a  real  hammer — a  heavy  one — not  the  ball-and- 
wire  contraption  of  these  lazy  da3'S.” 

Hek’s  interest  was  largely  in  the  records. 

These  Joe  had  in  a  note-book. 

“I  thought  these  youngsters  pretty  smart,  but  they  don't 
seem  to  be  breaking  the  records  of  any  other  years,”  ut¬ 
tered  Hek. 

“There’ll  be  one  smashed  in  a  little  while,”  laughed  Joe, 
looking  at  Frank. 

“Isn’t  it  about  time  to  quit  stringing  poor  me?”  asked 
Manle}'. 

“Well,  you  are  going  to  smash  the  record,  ain’t  you?” 
Hek  demanded. 
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“I’H  U‘  doing  well  if  I  can  come  up  to  it.”  Frank  re¬ 
joined. 

“Would  coming  up  to  the  old  records  suit  you?”  Hek 
insisted. 

Frank  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

He  hoped — but  what  he  hoped  had  nothing  to  do  with 
settling  a  performance. 

He  would  do  the  best  that  was  in  him.  Nothing  more 
was  possible. 

And  now  the  hammer-throw,  the  last  event  of  the  after¬ 
noon’s  work,  was  being  called. 

Leaving  his  friends,  Frank  trotted  down  to  the  ring. 

Four  men  were  entered  for  the  throw. 

Blakely  made  the  first  cast,  eliciting  something  of  a 
buzz  of  admiration,  for  his  throw  was  143  feet  7  inches. 

“Can  Frank  beat  that?”  Hek  whispered. 

“Don’t  know,”  Tod  answered.  “Blakely  is  one  of  our 
good  ones.” 

The  next  man  to  step  into  the  ring  made  a  throw  of 
something  over  four  feet  less. 

■  “He’s  dead,”  observed  Hek. 

A  ' 

!  Allen,  the  third  man  to  try,  made  a  cast  that  measured 
!l42  feet  and  8  inches. 

^  “Mliat’s  the. best  throw  ever  made  at  Yale?”  Hek  de- 
r.'tanded  of  Joe. 

'“One  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet  and  three  inches,” 
ca\ne  promptly  from  Prescott. 

“What’s  the  best  average  record?” 

’“Last  year,  149  feet  and  1  inch.” 

“Whew!” 

“But  these  were  ’Varsity  men — not  freshmen,”  Tod 
made  haste  to  explain. 

“Oh!” 

“There  goes  Frank,”  Hal  broke  in. 

Our  hero  had  cast  aside  his  jacket. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  interest  instantly. 

Not  only  liad  Manley  made  a  good  many  friends  at  Yale, 
but  there  were  those  who  remembered  that  he  had  won  one 
of  the  track  events  on  the  gym  gallery,  and  that  he  was 
slatethfor  one  of  the  pitchers  on  the  freshman  nine. 

There  was  a  general  impression  that  Frank  would  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  those  occasional  surprises  at  Yale — an  all- 
around  athlete. 

“Only  a  hundred-forty-three-seven  to  beat!”  called  some 
one. 

Frank  smiled  back  his  answer. 

There  was  no  brag  in  that  smile — nierely  a  promise  that 
he  would  do  his  best. 

IMack,  Yale’s  great  trainer,  was  an  interested  looker-on. 

He  had  great  hopes  that  Manley  woidd  qualify  as  an  all- 
around  man, 

Frank  picked  up  his  hammer,  moving  slowly,  and  accus¬ 
toming  his  arms  to  the  Aveight  and  feel  of  the  thing. 

Two  or  three  preliminary  swings  he  made,  and  twice  he 
raised  the  hammer  over  his  head. 

He  had  got  the  touch  of  it  now.  He  Avas  ready — as  much 
ready  as  he  coflld  have  b»en  with  an  hour's  preparatory 
Avork. 


He  stepped  into  the  ring,  while  the  crowd  looked  on 
eagerly. 

Getting  his  poise,  Frank  began  to  swing  his  lx)dy  around 
for  the  greatest  throw  of  his  life, 

lie  moved  easily,  yet  quickly,  certainly,  rememl>ering,  in 
this  critical  instant,  that  the  hammer  really  throws  the  ath¬ 
lete,  not  the  athlete  the  hammer. 

Body  and  legs  Avere  doing  their  AA’ork  now.  His  back 
muscles  stood  out  in  fine  relief,  tensed  for  the  great  work 
that  Avas  being  demanded^  of  them. 

“A  good  start,”  muttered  Hek,  as  he  Avatched  the  young 
freshman’s  rapid  moA'ements. 

At  the  third  SAving,  rapidly  revolving  on  his  left  foot, 
Frank  let  the  hammer' whizz  ! 

Splendidly,  gracefully  it  sailed  through  the  air,  while 
Frank  stood  Avatehing,  as  if  petrified  into  the  position  at 
Avhich  he  stood  as  the  hammer  left  him. 

It  did  not  take  an  instant  Lor  the  onlookers  to  see  that 
an  unusually  good  throAv  had  been  made. 

As  it  fell,  Frank  noted  Avith  his  trained  eye,  and  Avas 
satisfied. 

He  straightened  up,  then  stepped  out  of  the  ring  as  the 
measurers  Avent  to  Avork. 

Then  came  the  aiiouncement : 

“  One-fortv-six-three !” 

“WheAV  !”  gasped  Trainer  Mack.  “There  goes  our  fresh¬ 
man  record — smash !” 

It  was  a  magnificent  throAA’ — the  best  that  a  freshman  at 
Yale  had  eAW  done ! 

“Mdiat’s  the  matter  Avith  Manley?”  yelled  Hek,  waving 
his  arms. 

“He’s  all  the  goods!”  came  back  an  instant,  thundering 
response. 

“Hurrah !” 

Frank  stood  by,  neither  flushing  nor  glowing  as  he  real¬ 
ized  that  his  performance  had  set  Yale  to  cheering. 

*  Trainer  Mack  ran  over  and  grasped  his  hand  as  the  col¬ 
lege  yell  started. 

“You’ll  be  an  all-around  man,  if  you  keep  on,"  Mack 
called  in  his  ear  aboA^e  the  din. 

“  1  hope  so,"  Frank  said,  simply. 

Then,  i>icking  up  his  jacket,  he  ran  off  to  a  locker-room. 

But,  though  lie  shoAved  none  of  his  delight,' Frank,  a.- 
he  dres.sed,  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  fellows  in  the 
old  Woodstock  club  Avould  bo  delighted  Avhen  they  learneil 
that  their  founder  and  former  captain  had  sinashcd  a  Yale 
freshman  record. 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  Frank  came  out  dressed. 

Nitty  and  Fannie  AA’cre  uoav  standing  Ix'side  Hek  an  1 
“his  boys." 

“That  Avas  splendid,”  Kit  cried,  her  eyes  shining  Avith 
delight.  “And  noAv  I  think  aa'c  ought  to  celebrate." 

“.Vt  your  mercy,"  Frank  smiled.  “Hoav  shall  Ave  ivle* 
brate  ?" 

“Why.  Fannie  and  I  have  ordered  a  little  supper  that  is 
to  be  ready  at  the  house.  We  Avant  you  all  to  come  out  at 
once.  You'll  come,  Avou't  you.  Mr.  t>\veur" 

Hek  llushed,  as  he  stammered: 
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“W  hv — er — tu-'-porhaps  your  father  won't  be  looking  for 
loinpanv,  l\Iiss  Ounstan." 

“My  father's  invitation  is  added  to  ours,”  Kitty  replied. 
“My  father  is  looking  for  you  all,  and  will  be  disappointed 
if  you  all  don't  come.” 

ihen  Ilek  felt  easier.  For,  at  some  times  in  the  past, 
Jolin  Dunstan  had  not  been  quite  sure  whether  he  approved 
of  this  plain  old  man,  who  had  made  his  first  start  in  ath¬ 
letics  and  had  invested  the  money  so  earned  in  real  estate. 

^foreover,  there  were  rumors  that  Hek  had  made  some 
of  his  early  money  in  athletics  by  ^Mhrowing”  wrestling 
matches. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hek  certainly  stood  for  the  squarest 
and  broadest  kind  of  sport  in  his  latter  days. 

Frank  shot  a  covert  but  grateful  look  at  Kitty  as  Hek 
accepted. 

He  knew  that  Kitty  had  purposely  carried  her  point  with 
her  father,  and  that  John  Dunstan  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  gracious  with  the  guest  under  his  roof. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SIMPLEST  KIXD  OF  A  DEATH-TRAP. 

“Going  to  college  ain’t  half-bad  fun,”  laughed  old  Hek. 

'“Think  so?”  asked  Frank. 

“Not  when  your  best  girl  can  come  along  and  live  in  the 
same  towm  with  tou.” 

■  “It  was  a  great  piece  of  luck  that  Miss  Dunstan  could 
come  and  live  here  in  New^  Haven,”  Frank  said,  simply. 

“I  don’t  suppose  Miss  Dunstan  had  anything  to  do  with 
pushing  her  own  luck,”  hinted  Hek. 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  probably  she  didn’t  find  any  way  to  make  it  easy 
for  her  old  dad  to  come  down  here  and  get  into  business  ?” 

Frank  smiled  as  he  remembered  how  cleverly  Kitty  had 
maneuvered  to  interest  her  father,  a  retired  capitalist,  in 
going  into  business  again  and  settling  in  New  Haven. 

They  w^ere  leaving  the  Dunstan  house,  after  a  delightful 
evening. 

Hek  was  w^alking  down  the  avenue  between  Frank  and 
Tod,  while  Hal,  Joe  and  Jackets  brought  up  the  rear. 

“Well,  here’s  where  I  leave  you,”  cried  Jackets,  regret- 
fullv,  pa  thev  reached  a  corner. 

The  good-nights  were  said,  and  then  the  others  went  on 
their  way. 

“We’ll  leave  you  at  the  hotel,  sir,”  Frank  suggested. 

“Not  much  you  won’t,”  Hek  retorted. 

“Why?  Going  somewhere  else,  sir?” 

“Yes;  I’m  going  to  sec  you  youngsters  safely  tucked  in 
your  UMs  before  f  turn  in.” 

“Afraid  we  can’t  get  home  safely?”  Frank  smiled. 

“Well,  1  want  to  be  sure  about  it,”  Hek  retorted,  stolidly. 


“You've  gotten  into  trouble  once  or  twice  this  week,  Man- 
ley,  and  it  might  happen  again.” 

“But  lliere  will  be  four  of  us  together.  When  we  four 
are  logether  1  don’t  believe  we  fear  much  that  can  come 
to  us.” 

“Fm  going  to  see  you  all  safe  to  your  rooms,  just  the 
same,”  Hek  insisted,  stubbornly. 

“And  who’ll  see  you  safe  home,  sir?”  Joe  called. 

“Me?”  gruffed  Hek.  “Why,  I’ve  been  taking  care  of 
myself  for  sixty  3^ears,  and  I  still  feel  equal  to  the  job.” 

So  they  sv'ung  into  the  college  grounds  with  the  tramp 
of  soldiers. 

I 

They  reached  Pierson  at  last,  and  passed  inside  the  great 
dormitory  building. 

But  Hek  stuck  to  his  contract  of  seeing  them  actually 
up  to  their  rooms. 

Tliey  were  going  up  the  stairs,  Frank  and  Hal  to  the 
r,oar,  wlien  our  hero  suddenly  felt  at  a  pocket. 

“I’m  a  nice  one,”  he  grunted.  “Kit  gave  me  two  letters 
to  mail.” 

“And  you  forget  ’em,  of  course,”  Hal  retorted. 

“Yes;  but  it  won’t  take  me  a  minute  to  run  around  to 
the  college  post-office  and  drop  ’em  in  the  box.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  Hal  suggested. 

“Don’t,”  whispered  Frank,  “or  Mr.  Owen  will  miss  us 
and  wheel  the  whole  squad  about.  It  won’t  take  me  but  a 
minute.  Tramp  ahead  and  make  noise  enough  for  us  both.” 

“But  if—” 

“  Pshaw !  It’s  all  right.  The  most  foolish  enemy 
wouldn’t  tackle  me  here  in  the  college  grounds,  with  so 
many  folks  moving  about.  Hurry  on  upstairs.” 

Frank  turned,  darting  quickly  down  to  the  street  door. 
He  was  off  on  his  brief  errand  like  a  flash. 

The  two  letters  he  mailed  at  the  Y’’ale  post-office,  then 
turned  to  w^alk  briskly  back. 

Contrary  to  Manley’s  expectation,  there  were  no  other 
college  men  in  sight  as  he  turned  to  make  his  way  back  to 
Pierson. 

Only  one  man  was  there — a  fellow  who,  in  shabby  black 
coat  and  red  fez,  looked  like  a  Syrian  street  peddler  of 
candies. 

The  fellow  held  a  tray  suspended  in  front  of  him  by  a 
cord  passing  around  his  neck. 

“Try  the  wnnderful  new  confection — the  Harem  Delight 
— the  best  that  comes  out  of  the  Orient,”  chanted  the  fel¬ 
low,  in  a  droning  tone. 

He  continued  this  as  our  hero  walked  briskly  toward  him. 

Then,  perceiving  Manley,  the  fellow  turned  to  appeal 
directly  to  him. 

“J’lie  candy  3mu’ve  been  looking  for,  sir,”  urged  the  fel¬ 
low,  holding  out  two  very  tasty-looking  bon-bon  boxes. 

“Indeed?”  Frank  laughed.  “I  didn’t  know  that  I  was 
looking  for  candy  of  any  kind.” 

“’J’hat’s  because  you  don’t  know  what  the  Harem  Delight 
is  like,  sir.  It’s  a  really  wonderful  confection.  It’s  n  real 
Oriental  thing  that  1  make  myself.  And  see  how  pretty  the 
boxes  are.” 
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“The  boxes  really  are  little  gems,”  Frank  admitted,  tak¬ 
ing  one  of  them  in  his  own  hands  and  examining  it. 

“Em  nearly  sold  out,”  went  on  the  peddler.  “Ewant  to 
get  rid  of  the  rest  of  my  stock  cheap.  Ten  cents  a  box,  sir, 
or  three  for  a  quarter.” 

“Why,  these  cute  little  boxes  are  worth  more  than  the 
price  charged,”  Frank  thought.  “Really,  I  think  Kit  would 
like  one  of  these  bon-bon  boxes  for  theatre  nights.” 

“Try  the  bon-bon  boxes,”  urged  the  peddler.  “Then  I 
know  yoii’ll  buy.” 

Unsuspectingly,  Frank  lifted  one  of  the  bon-bons  to  his 
mouth. 

It  certainly  did  taste  good. 

“Another  one,”  begged  the  peddler,  and  Frank  tried  a 
second  and  a  third  piece  of  the  appetizing  candy. 

“Now  yoir‘11 - ”  began  the  fellow. 

But  ho  stopped  suddenly  to  look  keenly  at  Manley. 

“Why,  what's  the  matter,  sir?  Allow  me  to^ - ” 

Breaking  oft*  abruptly,  the  fellow  halted  in  his  speech  to 
catch  Frank  Manley,  who  was  swaying. 

A  low  whistle,  and  a  cab  glided  up  out  of  the  darkness. 

“Young  man  ill,”  said  the  peddler.  “We’ll  take  him 
around  to  his  rooms.” 

There  was  mockery  in  the  voice,  but  the  words  were  meant 
for  the  ears  of  any  one  who  might  overhear. 

Into  the  cab  the  fellow  forced  Manley,  getting  in  quickly 
after  him. 

Then  the  cab  door  closed. 

There  was  no  word  of  direction  to  the  driver,  but  the 
latter  whipped  his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot.  A 

Within  less  than  sixtv  seconds  the  cab  was  well  awav 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  college  grounds,,  without  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  any  one  having  been  aroused. 

Frank  had  been  drugged  into  instant  unconsciousness  as 
easily,  simply  and  cleverly  as  had  happened  in  Hek’s  case. 

And  now  he  was  bound — where  and  to  what? 

In  the  meantime  our  hero’s  friends  had  reached  his  and 
Spofford’s  set  of  rooms. 

“Why,  where’s  Frank?”  Ilek  demanded,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise.  ' 

“He  ran  around  to  mail  some  letters,”  Hal  replied. 

“And  you  let  him  go — alone?” 

“Why,  yes,  since  he  insisted  on  going  alone.’’ 

“Insisted?”  cried  Ilek,  uneasily.  “MHiat  did  that  have 
to  do  with  it  ?” 

“Well,  you  know,  Frank  generally  has  his  own  way,” 
smiled  Joe. 

“I’m  going  right  after  him  now,”  Hck  declared. 

“Oh,  dqn’t,”  urged  Hal. 

“Why  not  ?” 

“He’ll  be  di.^jgusted  at  our  thinking  that  he  couldn't  take 
care  of  himself  for  two  minutes.” 

“But  that  was  just  what  T  thought  of  you  all,"  Ihh  de¬ 
clared.  “That  was  why  I  came  along  with  you  youngsters.” 

“  Frank  will  laugh  wlien  he  gets  here,”  smiled  Tod. 

“  1  f  he  does  gei  here  !”  quivered  Hek. 

Mis  rugged  old  face  showed  such  genuine  alarm  that  the 
boys  began  to  feel  unea.^^y. 


“Why,  it’s  only  a  couple  of  minutes  around  to  the  post- 
olftce  and  back,”  Joe  argued. 

“Then  it  won’t  take  us  long  to  go,”  retorted  Hek,  as  he 
made  for  the  door. 

“But  Frank - ”  began  Joe. 

“Frank  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  this  matter,”  floated 
back  after  Hek,  a.s  he  started  down  the  corridor.  “I'm 
doing  this  on  my  own  hook.” 

Catching  up  their  caps,  the  boys  started  to  follow. 

But  Hek,  turning  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  shot  ba^?k : 

“Stay  where  you  are.  I’m  sure  of  you  youngsters,  any¬ 
way,  if  you  keep  in  the  house !  Get  back  there !” 

With  that,  the  old  ex-athlete  started  ha.stily  down  the 
stairs.  ' 

“We  might  as  well  get  back,”  muttered  Tod.  “I,  at 
least,  know  that  Lhave  to  obev.  He’ll  be  here  wdth  Frank 
in  a  minute,  anyway.  They  may  meet  at  the  door.” 

So  the  youngsters  threw  themselves  down  into  comfor¬ 
table  chairs  to  wait.  ^ 

“Well,  they  sure  didn’t  meet  at  the  door,”  ventured  Joe, 
two  minutes  later. 

“Wonder  if  they’ll  steal  oft  somewhere  to  see  the  sights 
by  themselves?”  grinned  Hal. 

“That  wouldn’t  be  like  dad,”  Tod  retorted. 

“Or  take  their  time  about  coming  back,  to  give  us  a 
scare?”  Joe  hinted. 

“That  wouldn’t  be  like  either  of  them,”  Hal  asserted. 

“Then  they’ll  be  here  soon.” 

But  five  minutes  went  by  without  any  sign  from  either 
of  their  absent  friends. 

“If  this  keeps  up  much  longer,”  grunted  Joe,  “we’ll 
break  orders  and  go  out  ourselves.” 

“Oh,  why?”  yawned  Tod,  drowsily.  “They’re  both 
skilled  in  taking  care  of  themselves.” 

So  a  few  minutes  more  dragged  by. 

“This  is  beginning  to  look  queer,”  cried  Hal,  uneasily. 

“Well,  shall  we  trot  out  and  take  a  look?”  Joe  asked. 

“Not  quite  yet,”  Tod  protested,  “unless  you  fellows  think 
I’m  too  old  and  big  to  catch  a  licking.  Y'ou  know  what 
dad  said  about  our  staying  in.” 

Hal  was  out  in  the  corridor  now,  listening  for  sounds 
of  approaching  footsteps. 

“ Jewhillikins !”  gasped  Joe,  at  last.  “It’s  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  since  your  father  went  out,  Tod.” 

“  Yes?”  Tod  asked,  beginning  to  look  more  uneasy. 

Hal  poked  his  head  in  at  the  door. 

“  Fellows,  I  can’t  stand  this  much  longer.’’ 

“Frank  surel}'  ought  to  be  back,”  Joe  declared. 

“And  my  father,  too,'^  Tod  added. 

“What  if - ” 

“Oh.  pshaw !  Nothing  has  happened.” 

“But  if  something  has - ” 

“You  !w(>  can  do  as  you  please,”  Hal  exclaimed.  “It's 
me  for  the  street  and  a  search.” 

“Hold  on,”  shouted  Joe,  snatching  up  his  ca]v 

Tod  looked  after  them  an  instant. 

1'hen  he,  too,  caughi  tlu’  fever  of  unrest  and  anxietv. 
He  snatched  up  his  cap  and  followed. 
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The  ihi-ee  youngsters  came  to  a  halt  at  the  street  door. 

“Which  way?’^  Tod  demanded. 

“To  the  post-otiice,  of  course,”  Joe  nodded. 

“But  if  they  had  gone  that  way,  and  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  they'd  have  been  back  long  ago,”  Tod  urged. 

“Just  the  same,”  argued  Joe,  ‘Ghe  post-oftice  was  the 
place  started  for,  and  we’re  more  than  likely  to  pick  up 
our  news  on  the  road  between  here  and  the  post-office.” 

“If  we  pick  up  any  news,”  groaned  Hal. 

“If  Frank,  alone,  were  missing,  there  might  be  some 
good  reason  for  it,”  ventured'  Joe,  as  they  hurried  along. 
“But  for  him  and  your  father  bo'th  to  fail  to  return — ^that’s 
the  thing  that  begins  to  have  an  ugly  look.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

“ten  thousand  dollaes  for  frank  Manley’s  life!” 

Once  they  had  made  up  their  minds,  the  three  freshmen 
lost  no  time. 

Turning  the  corner,  they  broke  into  a  fast  Jog  for  the 
Y^ale  post-office. 

But  they  had  not  gone  far  when  they  came  upon  a  burly 
figure  striding  angrily  toward  them. 

“  Couldn’t  you  keep  indoors  ?”  bellowed  Hek. 

At.  finding  him  safe,  they  vented  a  stifled  little  “Hur¬ 
rah  !”  • 

“Nothing  to  cheer  about,”  growled  the  old  Welshman. 
“Frank  can’t  be  found  anywhere.” 

“You  think  it’s  serious,  then?”  quivered  Hal. 

“After  what  Frank  told  me  about  the  vendetta  this 
noon  ?”  demanded  Hek.  “Yes,  I  should  say  I  did  think  it 
serious.  A  vendetta  is  where,  if  one  member  of  the  gang 
misses  you,  the  other  members  all  take  it  up  in  turn.  And 
Frank  got  a  message  that  this  was  to  be  a  vendetta  game. 
Oh,  yes,  it’s  serious,  fast  enough.  Another  vendetta  spe¬ 
cialist  has  cropped  up,  and  this  one  was,  too  smart  for 
Frank.” 

Hek’s  face  showed  that  he  believed  all  he  said. 

“What  can  we  do,  then  ?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Well,  we  won’t  find  out  anything  by  rummaging  about 
these  streets,”  Hek  asserted.  “I’ve  been  doing  that  thing 
for  some  minutes  now.  We’ll  go  back  to  your  rooms  and 
talk  it  over.” 

“Perhap.s  Frank  has 'gone  around  by  another  way  and 
is  at  the  rooms  now,”  suggested  Hal,  not  very  hopefully. 

“Perhaps,”  nodded  Hek,  without  encouragement. 

They  climbed  the  Pienson  stairs  quickly,  but  in  a  dis¬ 
heartened  frame  of  mind. 

There  was  no  Frank  in  the  rooms  when  they  entered. 

“Jffiunderation !”  growled  Hek.  “Doesn’t  it  beat  the 
Jlr.'ffih — this  vendetta  game?” 

“It  ^uniH  up  into  this,”  blazed  Hal.  “Something  has 


happened  to  Frank.  What  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  find  out 
where  he  is  and  what’s  gone  wrong.  How  are  we  to  start  ?” 

Joe  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  while  he  thought  over  the  queer  situation. 

Hal  walked  nervously  up  and  down  the  room,  while  Tod, 
seating  himself  at  Frank’s  desk,  drummed  noisily  in  his 
absent-mindedness. 

“I  suppose  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  notify  the 
police  of  what  has  happened  ?”  suggested  Hek,  presently. 

“It  won’t  do  any  harm,”  Hal  assented. 

*  “Nor  any  good,  either,”  growled  Joe.  “The  police  were 
posted  on  this  whole  game,  and  what  have  they  done?  Did 
they  stop  any  part  of  the  game  until  we  had  handed  ’em 
the  cards  to  play  with?  If  we  tell  the  police  Just  where 
Frank  is,  then  tliey  may  go  there  and  find  him.  But  they 
won’t  find  him  for  us — they  can’t !” 

“It’s  an  unusually  clever  bunch  of  scoundrels  that  we 
have  to  deal  with,”  Hek  declared.  “I  don’t  blame  the  po¬ 
lice  much  for  not  having  been  able  to  do  more.” 

“We’re  doing  nothing  at  the  present  moment,”  flared 
Hal.  ' 

'  “We’ll  do  anything  you  can  suggest,  Hal,”^Tod  offered. 

Hal  sighed  helplessly.  He  burned  for  action,  but  he,  like 
the  others,  could  think  of  nothing  to  do  except  that  which 
pointed  to  the  least  hope — notifying  the  police. 

This  they  did,  by  going  out,  all  hands,  to  the  nearest 
telephone  station  and  sending  word  to  headquarters. 

Then  they  tramped  desolately  back  to  the  rooms  again. 

Within  a  few  minutes  two  detectives  from  headquarters 
called. 

These  men  of  the  police  asked  many  questions,  looked 
mysterious  and  hurried  away. 

“If  we  depend  on  them,”  muttered  Joe,  “we  shall  never 
see  Frank  again.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  that,”  protested  Hal,  with  a  smile. 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Just  wait?” 

“Y^es  1” 

The  answer  came  quickly  and  gruffly  from  Hek,  who, 

noting  the  surprise  on  the  'yo^^&  men’s  faces,  added,  more 

softlv : 

^  «/ 

“I  guess  that’s  what  we’ll  have  to  do — to  wait.  If  we 
see  anything  to  do,  we  can  do  it.  If  we  don’t,  I’ve  got  an 
idea  that  we  may  not  lose  any  trick  by  waiting.” 

It  was  in  a  bare-looking  room,  indeed,  that  Frank  ]\Ian- 
ley  opened  his  eyes. 

Indeed,  as  he  soon  discovered,  it  was  not  a  room  at  all, 
Init  a  big  closet,  without  windows,  and  with  only  a  narrow 
door  for  an  opening. 

He  sat  in  an  old,  heavy,  dingy  arm-chair,  bound  there 
fast.  ^ 

Opposite  liim,  in  another  chair,  the  only  other  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room,  sat  tlie  fellow  whom  our  hero  re¬ 
membered  as  the  Syrian  candy  peddler. 

“YY)u  feel  some  better?  Yes?”  asked  the  fellow,  mock¬ 
ingly. 

“It  was  a  neat  trick — ^part  of  the  vendetta,  I  suppose?^’ 
queried  Frank,  grimly. 
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“Ah!  That  is  good!  You  understand!”  laughed  the 
follow.  “Then  I  shall  not  have  to  explain.” 

“What  do  you  propose  doing  with  me,  if  it  isn’t  fresh  to 
ask  questions  ?”  Frank  demanded. 

For  answer  the  Syrian  drew  a  sharp  knife  from  under 
his  vest.  He  made  a  motion  of  stabbing. 

“Are  you  tr}'ing  to  entertain  me  with  that  sort  of  stuff?” 
Frank  sneered. 

“Then  you  think  I  have  some  other  object?” 

“Of  course.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Frank  admitted,  honestly.  “But  my 
good  sense  tells  me  that  you  don’t  mean  to  kill  me.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because  if  that  had  been  your  game  you  would  have 
killed  me  while  I  was  under  the  drug.” 

“And  then  you  wouldn’t  have  known  it!”  ' 

“Oh !  you  want  me  to  know  that  I  am  being  killed ?  x4nd 
by  whom !” 

“Yes;  that  is  it !” 

“Go  ahead,”  jeered  Manley.  “I  know  now.” 

“Then  you  refuse  to  be  frightened?” 

“Oh,  that’^  what  you  want,  is  it?”  Manley  smiled.  “All 
right,  then.  Consider  me  badly  frightened.  What  next?” 

“You  laugh?”  taunted  the  fellow,  darkly.  “Well,  you 
will  not  laugh  long — not  when  you  see  what  is  before  you.” 

“  Oh !  Then  there’s  something  worse  than  you  before 
me?  What  is  it?” 

His  jailer  snarled  oni  an  oath  of  anger. 

“I  will  leave  you,”  said  the  fellow,  rising.  “Perhaps  you 
will  want  to  think.  And  also  to  plan  how  to  get  away.” 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Frank  heard  a  bar  fall  into  place  over  that  one  avenue 
of  escape. 

“This  is  a  cinch  of  a  place  to  get  out  of !”  Frank  laughed, 
bitterly,  to  himself.  “  The  only  way  out  a  barred  door,  with 
a  fellow  armed  with  a  knife  on  the  other  side  of  the  door !” 

Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  instinct,  Frank  began  to 
examine  his  bonds. 

His  wrists  had  been  lashed  securely,  and  made  still  more 
secure  by  being  lashed  to  either  thigh. 

His  arms,  too,  were  tied  to  the  back  of  the  chair.  His 
ankles  were  knotted  together. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  even  an  expert 
to  so  tie  a  human  being  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  his  bonds 
if  he  isS  given  time  enough  to  figure  out  the  problem. 

“All  I  want  is  time,  and  then  I  can  get  up  and  walk 
about  in  here,”  Frank  reflected. 

fl’here  was  light  enough  in  the  room.  Tt  came  from  a 
lantern  hanging  from  a  hook  on  the  wall  opposite. 

So,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do,  our  hero  fell  to 
trying  to  wriggle  one  hand  out  of  his  bonds. 

So  oecupied,  he  did  not  notice  the  passage  of  time  until 
the  failing  light  made  itself  felt  on  his  eyes. 

'Fhe  lantern,  having  burned  out  most  of  the  air  in  the 
room,  was  going  out  slowly. 

“Whew!  How  vile  the  air  is  here!”  gasped  Frank. 
“This  in  itself  is  enough  to  poison  a  fellow  after  a  little.” 


His  head  was  beginning  to  ache  and  throb  in  the  oppres¬ 
sive  atmosphere. 

“Is  it  the  fellow's  scheme  to  murder  me  this  way?”  he 
wondered,  with  a  new  start  of  alarm. 

For,  by  the  time  that  the  lantern  flickered  out  wholly, 
the  air  in  this  closet  would  not  have  in  it  oxygen  enough 
to  support  a  human  life  any  longer. 

“We’ll  have  to  see  if  we  can^get  the  candy  peddler  to  look 
in  for  a  minute,”  muttered  the  young  freshman. 

There  was  freedom  enough  for  his  feet  to  enable  him  to 
kick  against  the  floor. 

Yet  ]\Ianley  was  startled  at  realizing  how  weakly  his 
heels  beat  the  tattoo. 

More  than  that,  the  very  slight  exertion  made  lus  legs 
ache. 

“Here!  here!”  he  called. 

The  exertion  of  trying  to  shout  made  his  lungs  ache. 

Now  Manley  became  frightened  in  earnest. 

If  no  one  answered  within  the  next  few  minutes  he  real¬ 
ized  that  his  death  must  come  in  that  heavy,  poisoned  air. 

But  the  door  opened  and  his  captor  poked  his  head  in. 

In  an  instant  the  light  flamed  up  again. 

Frank  took  three  or  four  quick,  deep  breaths  of  the 
sweeter  air  that  came  with  the  opening  of  the  door. 

“Do  3mu  want  something?”  jeered  the  fellow. 

“Yes,  if  jmu  don’t  mind,”  Frank  retorted. 

“What  is  it?” 

“Fresh  air  enough  to  breathe.” 

“Is  the  air  so  bad,  then?” 

“If  you  don’t  understand  such  matters,”  Frank  retorted, 
“I’ll  inform  vou  that  in  a  closet  like  this,  with  a  lantern 
burning  and  a  human  being  breathing,  the  air  soon  becomes 
so  foul  that  it  W’-on’t  support  life.”  • 

“Ah!”  muttered  the  rascal,  as  if  this  were  news  to  him. 

“The  air  is  much  better  now,  thank  vou.” 

“Then  I  shall  close  the  door  again.” 

“If  you  don’t  want  me  to  die  here  in  this  chair,  you  will 
either  leave  the  door  open  or  come  back  to  open  it  for  a 
minute.” 

“I  shall  not  forget,”  smiled  the  rogue. 

He  closed  the  door  and  barred  it. 

Again  Frank  began  to  tr}^  to  wriggle  out  of  the  cords. 

But  he  had  been  tied  with  great  cleverness.  He  soon 
realized  that. 

Just  the  same,  Frank  worked  with  such  industry  that 
he  finally  had  his  right  hand  all  but  out  of  its  lashing. 

’rhen  the  door  opened.  The  rogue  came  in,  examined  ' 
the  cords,  and  remarked,  jeeringly: 

“I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  watch  not  onlv  vour  air.  but 
vour  manners,  mv  friend  !” 

Retying  the  eords,  the  rascal  again  withdrew,  barring  the 
door  on  the  outside,  as  before. 

After  that  i\Ianley  was  sure  of  fresh  air  every  tiftivn  min¬ 
utes  or  so. 

j\Ioreovcr,  the  fellow  took  pains  to  tie  him  with  juMi- 
tional  cords,  until  it  looked  like  an  inq^ossible  ta.<k  ever  to 
get  out.of-so  many  aud  such  clever  la.diings. 
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"It  $  daylight  now,"  announced  the 
visits. 


rascal,  on  one  of  his 


"Xot  in  here,"  ^lanlev  grinned. 

1  erhaps  not.  But  daylight  is  the  time  when  something 
happens — to  you  !" 

Again  the  rogue's  knife  came  into  sight. 

"Let's  see  what  we  can  do,”  he  leered. 

He  felt  carefully  over  Frank’s  head. 

Q  Tallies  was  utterly  scared,  he  tried  to  conceal 
the  fact. 

The  wretch  went  carefully  over  the  captive's  head,  as  if 
looking  for  the  best  place  to  try  either  the  point  or  the 
edge  of  the  blade. 

Snip !  Quickly  and  painfully  the  rascal  cut  off  a  strand 
of  the  freshman’s  hair. 

Snip!  Away  went. one  of  Frank’s  coat  buttons,  with  a 
fragment  of  cloth  hanging  to  it. 

Then,  with  a  laugh,  the  rascal  left  the  room,  again  bar¬ 
ring  the  door  behind  him. 


the  sum  of  ton  thousand  dollars  is  paid,  promptly,  and 
without  trickery,  for  the  sparing  of  his  life.  Do  not  think 
of  communicating  this  news  to  the  police.  You  are  watched, 
and  all  that  you  do  will  be  known  to  the  writer.  If  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  is  not  paid  before  ten  o’clock  this  morning 
Manley  will  be  killed,  and  the  writer  will  disappear  past 
the  reach  of  pursuit.  Let  one  of  your  young  men — only 
one — walk  out  on  Whitney  avenue,  and  keep  on  walking 
until  he  is  accosted  by  a  man  who  will  show  a  bit  of  hair 
like  that  enclosed.  Then  let  3'our  young  man  make  quick 
and  prompt  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand  dollars,  in  cash,  before  ten  o’clock.  Of  course,  you  can 
have  the  police  arrest  the  man  wLo  speaks  to  your  young 
maig  but  remember  that  you  will  be  watched.  If  there  is 
any  treachery  the  w'atcher  will  send  a  telephone  message 
that  will  result  at  once  in  Manley’s  death.  Attempt  no 
trickery !  You  will  be  able  to  judge  the  kind  of  men  who 
are  working  against  you.  This  is  all.  Does  it  interest 
you  ?” 


It  had  been  a  miserable -night  with  Hek  and  his  young 
friends. 

Xot  one  of  the  quartette  had  undressed. 

Though  they  remained  at  the  rooms,  thev  lav  down  witli- 
out  removing  more  than  their  coats. 

This  thev  had  done  for  the  sim])le  reason  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  think  of  any  plan  of  action. 

^Moreover,  Hek  had  become  convinced  that  a  waiting 
game  was  the  best  that  offered. 

All  were  astir  and  moving  about  when  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  came. 

^  et  not  one  of  the  quartette  had  the  nerve  to  suggest 
breakfast. 

Eating,  just  then,  was  the  thing  furthest  from  their 
thoughts. 

Xo  further  word  had  been  heard  from  the  police. 

There  came  a  tap  at  the  door.  ’ 

Like  a  flash -Hek  crossed  the  room,  yanking  the  door 
open. 

A  telegraph  messenger  stood  there. 

“I  thought  so,”  muttered  Hek.  “Come  in,” 

He  fairly  dragged  the  startled  boy  into  the  room,  snatch¬ 
ing  an  envelope  from  his  hand. 

“See  that  this  voungster  doesn’t  get  away,’’  mutterqd 
!Mr.  Owen,  as.  he  tore  the  envelope  apart. 

The  old  man’s  eyes  gleamed  as  he  ran  over  the  note. 

“Just  what  I  had  figured  out,”  he  grumbled. 

In  one  hand  he  clutched  a  lock  of  brown  hair  and  a  but¬ 
ton  with  a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  to  it. 

“Just  what  I  expected,”  nodded  i\rr.  Owen,  as  he  passed 
the  note  to  Tod. 

Standing  on  either  side  of  young  Owen,  Hal  and  Joe 
read,  at  the  .same  tim.e,  this  note: 

“  Hek  Ow-en : 

“Frank  Manley  i.s  where  he  can’t  be  found  without  the 
writer*-  aid.  Thin  has  been  a  dangerous  business  through¬ 
out,  and  Manley  will  not  come  back  to  hi.s  friends  unless 


There  was  no  signature. 

The  three  voung  freshmen  read  in  silence,  while  the  tinv 
messenger  boy  stared  in  amazement  from  one  face  to  the 
other. 

“AVhere  did  you  get  this  note?  Who  handed  it  to  you?” 
demanded  Hek,  sternl}-. 

“Got  it  at  de  office,  from  de  day  manager,”  replied  the 
boy,  promptly. 

“What  kind  of  a  looking  man  left  the  note  there?” 

“Didn’t  see  him.-’ 

“I  wonder  if  you’re  a  real  messenger  boy,  or  a  fake?” 
stormed  Hek. 

“Oh,  he’s  a  real  messenger  boy,”  Hal  put  in,  hastily. 
“I’ve  seen  him  before.  He’s  all  right.”  * 

“Then  you  think - ” 

“It  will  be  a  waste  of  time  to  expect  to  learn  anything 
from  him.  He’s  telling  the  truth  and  can’t  help  us.’’  . 

“You  can  go,  my  son,”  annoiuiced  Hek,  pulling  the  door 
open.  “And  here’s  something  for  you.” 

It  was  a  bank-note  that  Hek  shoved  into  the  hand  of  the 
now  more  than  ever  puzzled  messenger  boy. 

“Well,”  braced  Hek,  when  tliey  were  alone,  “this  is  what 
I  was  looking  for.  Xow,  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

But  the  tliree  freshmen  looked  back  at  their  elder. 

If  any  such  sum  of  money  was  to  be  raised,  he  was  the 
only  one  in  the  crowd  who  could  do  it.  Could  even  he,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  with  all  the  banks  closed,  raise  ten 
ihousand  dollars  in  less  than  three  hours? 

“I’m  afraid  we’ve  got  to  pay,”  said  Hek,  slowly.  “We 
liave  some  idea  of  the  reckless  crowd  we're  up  against, 
d’hose  vendetta  chaps,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  the  origi¬ 
nal  violators  of  all  the  Ten  Commandments.  They’re  the 
whole  goods  in  wickedness.  If  they  get  discouraged  about 
us,  they’ll  kill  Manley  and  take  to  the  timber.  I  don’t 
doubt  that.  So,  I  take  it,  we’ve  got  to  pay  1” 

“You’re  the  only  one  in  the  crowd,  dad,  who  could  raise 
ten  thousand  dollars,  if  ho  had  a  year  to  do  it  in.” 

“d’hat’s  all  right,”  nodded  lick,  cheerfully.  “I’m  good 
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for  the  cash  and  the  intention.  Rut  T  don’t  see  liow  1  can 
get  so  much  ready  stuff  together  in  the  time.  Tod,  son,  I 
reckon  you’ll  have  to  take  that  lonesome  walk  out  on  Whit¬ 
ney  avenue.  Meet  this  duck,  if  he  shows  up.  Explain  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  money  in  such  a  rush. 
Use  your  best  efforts  to  get  a  few  hours’  delay.  Give  him 
our  word  that  we’ll  play  square,  and  that  later  in  the  day 
he  shall  have  the  money.  Now,  son,  hustle !  Be  careful 
and  smart.  Let’s  see  how  much  brains  you’ve  got !” 

Tod  was  hurriedly  finishing  his  dressing,  with  an  energy 
that  showed  how  keenly  he  would  go  about  his  task.  *  ^ 

“  Any  of  you  people  going  to  try  to  trail  me  or  the  other 
fellow  ?”  Tod  paused  to  ask. 

“Nope!”  clicked  Hek.  “That’s  against  the  rules  of  the 
vendetta,  from  what  little  I  can  learn  about  the  game.  Go ! 
skip  I  Burn  coal !” 

Nor  did  Tod  need  any  urging. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  w’as  walking  along  Whitney 
avenue,  well  out  past  the  Dunstan  house. 

As  he  strode  along,  on  that^early,  quiet  Sunday  morning 
on  which  so  few  people  were  astir  as  yet,  he  was  keenly  on 
the  alert  for  any  sign  of  an  interviewer. 

“There  may  be  something  in  that  rig,”  Tod  muttered,  as 
he  studied  a  cab  drawn  up  at  the  curb  some  two  blocks 
ahead. 

A  driver  sat  on  the  box,  apparently  asleep. 

As  he  reached  the  cab  Tod  shot  a  swift  look  into  it. 

A  man  of  thirty-five,  neatly  dressed,  sat  there,  a  burning 
cigar  in  one  hand. 

Tod  half  paused,  expecting  to  be  hailed. 

“Manley?”  murmured  the  stranger,  softly. 

“Correct!”  clicked  Tod,  wheeling  about  and  stepping 
close  to  the  open  door  of  the  cab. 

“Did  you  bring  the  money  with  you?”  asked  the  stran¬ 
ger,  in  a  whisper. 

“Of  course  not;  couldn’t,”  Tod  retorted.  “I  don’t  keep 
that  much  money  handy  in  my  clothes.  Neither  does  my 
father.” 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“My  father  instructed  me  to  say  that  he’ll  play  on  the 
square  with  you,  and  he’ll  pay  the  money,  without  trying 
any  trickery.  But  he  must  have  at  least  a  few  hours  in 
which  to  raise  the  money.” 

“  If  I  give  him  the  time,  he  won’t  play  tricks  ?” 

“Not  a  trick  !”  Tod  promised,  quickly. 

“That’s  straight?”  ' 

“On  my  father’s  honor,  and  mine!”  protested  Tod,  so 
earnestly  that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  doubt  him. 

“wSit  in  here  a  minute,”  invited  the  stranger,  moving  to 
make  room. 

“Rather  not,”  said  Tod,  briefly. 

“Then  T  order  you  to!”  _ 

“Whnt’sthut?” 

“I  order  yon  to  get  in  here  and  sit  beside  me,  that  we 
may  talk  this  thing  over,”  rejoined  the  stranger. 

“It  isn’t  necessary.  I  can  talk  just  as  well  right  here, 
and - ” 


“Get  in,  or  I  signal,  and  then  drive  away.  'J’hen  it  will 
36  all  over  with  your  friend  !” 

“And  with  you,  too!”  flashed  Tod,  making  ready  for  a 
spring  at  the  fellow.  “See  here,  I  won’t  have  any  non¬ 
sense.  If  I  have  to  grab  you,  I  won’t  leave  anything  to 
slow,  blind  justice.  I’ll  strangle  you  on  the  spot!” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  death,”  smiled  the  stranger.  “I  risk 
it  every  da}’’,  and  expect  it  ere  long.  But  if  you  made  the 
first  move  toward  me,  it  would  result  in  the  signal  that 
would  cost  Manley’s  life.  Violence  is  pretty  close  to  trick¬ 
ery,  remember !”  . 

Tod  calmed  in  an  instant. 

“Y'ou  can’t  expect  me  not  to  show  any  spirit,”  he  grum¬ 
bled,  but  in  a  milder  tone. 

“Get  in  and  sit  with  me  while  I  talk  with  you.” 

Tod  surrendered,  obeyed. 

There  w^as  but  one  seat  in  the  cab. 

As  Tod  got  in,  careful  to  seat  himself  so  that  'he  could 
not  be  taken  unawares,  the  stranger  turned  aside. 

Without  being  detected,  he  threw  a  pinch  of  white  pow¬ 
der  on  the  glowing  end  of  his  lighted  cigar. 

“You  see,”  whispered  the  stranger,  bending  over  close 
to  Tod,  “you  see,  my  friend - ” 

The  lighted  cigar,  with  the  powder  burning  on  the  end 
of  it,  came  just  under  Tod’s  nose,  a  few  inches  away. 

Young  Owen’s  head  swiftly  drooped. 

With  a  quiet  chuckle,  the  stranger  pulled  dowm  the  cab 
curtains,  gave  the  check-string  a  slight  jerk,  and  the  vehicle 
rolled  away. 

A  handkerchief,  on  which  a  few  drops  of  fluid  were 
poured  from  a  phial,  was  pressed  to  the  young  freshman’s 
nostrils. 

Tod’s  sleep  was  as  deep  as  Manley’s  had  been. 

The  stranger’s  arm  slipped  around  the  young  athlete. 

Tod  did  not  stir,  but  just  lay  limply  where  he  was  held. 

A  chuckle  came  from  the  rascal. 

“From  the  looks  of  the  sky,”  mused  the  fellow,  half- 
aloud,  “the  fishing  will  be  fine  to-day !” 


\ 

CHAPTER  XII. 

JACKETS  TAKES  A  HAND  IN  THE  NEW  GAME. 

By  the  time  that  it  was  half-past  eight  three  very  anx¬ 
ious  people,  no  longer  able  to  sit  down,  were  pacing  the 
floor  in  ]\Ianlev’s  rooms. 

“T  sure  expected  the  lad  back  before  this,”  Hek  declared, 
uneasily. 

“It  may  be  a  pretty  long  talk,”  Joe  hinted. 

“It  looks  like  it !”  burst  from  Jackets. 

“I  suppose  I'm  a  pretty  impatient  ebap,”  Hek  grutT«\L 
“But.  somehow,  I  can't  help  being  um'tisy.” 

Nevertheless,  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait.  ' 
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Nino  0 olock  oaino,  and  lick  M*as  fairly  perspiring  with 
anxiety. 

“You  don't  suppose  anything  could  have  happened  to 
my  lad,  do  you?”  the  old  man  demanded,  turning  on  Hal. 

A  avenue,  in  broad  daylight?”  asked  Hal. 
“That  seems  hardly  likely.” 

“There  ain’t  nothing  unlikely  in  vendetta,”  retorted 
Hek,  gloomily.  “The  rules  ain't  nothing  like  anything  I 
ever  heard  of  before.” 

Tap !  tap  I  at  the  door. 

Again  Hek  pulled  it  open. 

Another  messenger  boy,  and  a  note. 

This  time  Hal  leaped  forward  to  sign  and  dismiss  the 
boy,  while  Hek's  trembling  old  fingers  tore  the  envelope 
open. 

“0  Lord!”  he  groaned,  his  ruddy  old  face  going  ashen- 
white. 

“AVhat  is  it?”  gasped  Hal. 

^‘Of  course,  I  don’t  mind  the  money — don’t  mind  it  a 
bit,”  Hek  declared,  brokenly.  “But  how  can  I  raise  it  on 
a  Sunday?” 

“What  does  the  note  say?” 

“Here !  Read  it  for  yourselves.” 

Hal  caught  the  note.  He  and  Joe  scanned  it  feverishly. 

It  ran  thus : 

“  Hek  Owen : 

“  Got  your  son,  now,  too.  The  price  has  risen  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  Meet  the  writer  on  Whitney  avenue 
at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon — and  have  the  cash  with  you ! 
No  nonsense !  Try  no  tricks !  We  have  determined  either 
to  win  out  in  this  game  or  to  lose  our  lives.  If  you  want  to 
see  your  son  again  in  this  world,  and  alive,  be  on  hand — 
with  the  cash  I” 

“When  I  go  they’ll  catch  me,  too,  if  they  could  catch  son 
Tod,”  groaned  Hek,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  “Then 
the  price  will  go  up  to  a  million.  Oh,  this  vendetta  is  a 
great  game,  sure !  For  money-making  it  beats  anything 
on  earth !’’ 

Joe  had  dropped  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  sofa. 

Hai  was  rubbing  his  hands  in  sheer  misery. 

“The  cleverest  crew  we  ever  ran  up  against!”  Joe  mut¬ 
tered.  “There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a  chance  to  fight  back !” 

Tap !  The  door  opened  before  any  one  could  reach  it. 

Jack  Winston  raced  into  the  room. 

“MTiy,  how  queer  you  all  look!”  he  muttered. 

“Maylxi  you’d  look  queer  if  you  had  the  wrong  cards  in 
the  vendetta  game,”  glowered  old  Hek. 

“Tod’s  in  trouble,  ain’t  he?”  demanded  Jackets,  swiftly. 

“Yes.  flow’d  you  guess?”  cried  Hal.  “And  Frank  with 

him !” 

»  “Tv/enty-five  thousand,  in  six  hours — on  a  Sunday,” 

^  d  Hek,  helplessly.  “Either  that,  or - ” 

g  “Gome  on  !  We’ll  go  to  Tod,”  proposed  Jackets. 

“Go  to  him,  you  silly!”  flared  Joe.  “How  can  we?  We 
^Uon't  know - ” 


“Don’t  know  where  he  is?”  challenged  Jacl^ts.  “Well, 
Ido!  Just  left  him!” 

“What?” 

All  three  made  a  frantic  rush  for  the  young  Prep  school 
boy. 

“If  it’s  anything  serious,”  went  on  Winston,  hastily, 
“don’t  stand  here  staring  at  me.  Hurry  up!  I’ve  got  o 
carriage  at  the  door.  Talk  as  we  rush  along!  Burn  coal, 
now !” 

Nor  did  Jackets  leave  any  time  for  talk.  He  turned  and 
raced  through  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs. 

A  two-seated  cab  stood  before  the  door. 

“Pile  in!”  ordered  Jack  AAGnston,  with  an  air  of  brief 
authority. 

He  turned  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  driver,  then  got  in 
beside  Hal. 

“Now,”  quivered  Hek,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away  at  a 
furious  clip,  “talk  up,  and  talk  fast,  Winston.  How  did 
you  come  to  see  Tod  ?  Where  did  you  leave  him  ?” 

“I’ve  got  time  enough  to  tell  it  slow  and  straight,”  Win¬ 
ston  declared,  as  he  settled  back  in  the  comfortable  seat. 
“You  know,  I  run  every  morning.” 

For  the  first  time  his  companions  really  noticed  that  he 
had  on  his  running  sweater. 

“I  was  coming  down  AYhitney  avenue  at  a  lope,”  Jackets 
resumed,  “when  my  garter  broke.  That’s  something  of  a 
disaster,  you  know,  to  a  fellow  who  wears  knee  breeches.” 

“Cut  that  out,”  growled  Joe,  feverishly. 

“Can’t,”  retorted  Jackets.  “That  garter  is  a  big  part  of 
the  story.  Well,  I  realized  that  I’d  have  to  get  in  some¬ 
where,  private-like,  slip  my  trousers  down  a  little  way,  and 
get  at  the  break  in  the  garter.  I  saw  an  area  door  open 
and  slipped  in  behind  it.  As  I  went  in  I  saw  a  cab  at  the 
curb.  The  driver  saw  me,  too,  but  when  I  disappeared 
through  the  doorway  I  guess  he  thought  I  lived  there  and 
had  gone  into  the  house. 

“Well,  I  found  the  fixing  of  that  garter  to  be  a  longer 
job  than  I  had  thought.  While  I  was  fussing  away  at  the 
thing  I  thought  I  heard  Tod’s  voice  out  at  the  curb.  I  lis¬ 
tened,  and  I  was  sure  of  it. 

“  Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  something  might  be  wrong. 
Then  I  got  ^nosey,’  ”  Jackets,  added,  with  a  grin.  “I  began 
to  rubber  hard,  for  I’d  just  got  the  measly  garter  fixed. 

“I  listened  with  all  my  might,  and  pretty  soon  I  was  sure 
;hat  Tod  was  up  against  some  sort  of  trouble.  Then  the 
cab  started  away,  with  the  curtains  pulled  down.  That 
made  me  more  hiosey,’  of  course.  So  I  jumped  on  and  rode 
behind  the  cab. 

“We  had  a  pretty  long  drive,  and  then  got  out  on  a 
measly,  lonesome-looking  street.  Wlien  I  felt  the  cab  slow¬ 
ing  up  I  jumped  off  and  ducked  behind  a  tree.  I  saw  the 
driver  and  another  man  lift  Tod  out  and  carry  him  into 
a  bunged-up  old  bouse  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
ot.  Wait  a  minute  and  I’ll  show  you  the  house!” 

Their  cab  was  now  slowing. 

In  a  moment  more  rlackets  added  : 

“Here  we  arc!  ^I’hat’s  wliere  they  took  Tod !” 
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It  was,  indeetl,  a  dilapidated  house,  with  all  the  shutters 
drawn.  The  door  stoo^  well  back  from  the  street. 

But  Hek  did  not  wait  an  instant  to  glance  at  surround¬ 
ings.  He  made  for  the  door  at  a  run,  followed  by  Joe. 

Hal  clutched  at  Jackets’  sleeve,  and  that  pair  raced 
around  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

“There’s  a  bell.  Better  ring  it,  hadn’t  you?”  whispered 
Joe. 

Hek  gave  the  bell  an  impatient  pull. 

Within  twenty  seconds  steps  were  heard  inside. 

Then  the  door  opened  just  a  crack. 

But  that  was  enough. 

Smash !  went  Hek’s  massive  shoulder  against  the  door, 
forcing  it  wide  open  and  knocking  down  the  man  who  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  it. 

As  they  leaped  in,  Joe  fell  afoul  of  the  fallen  one,  pin¬ 
ning  him  down. 

“Hal!”  shouted  Prescott,  while  Hek  roared  at  the  top 
of  his  bull-like  voice : 

“Tod,  lad  !  Frank  Manley !” 

From  upstairs,  somewhere,  came  a  faint  answer. 

Hek  leaped  up  the  stairs,  followed  by  Hal,  while  Jackets 
lingered,  keenly  curious  as  to  whether  Joe  needed  any  help 
with  his  antagonist. 

Guided,  again,  by  the  voices,  Hek  found  his  way  to  a  door 
over  which  a  bar  was  fastened. 

Throwing  aside  the  bar,  pushing  open  the  door,  Hal 
leaped  into  the  presence  of  the  two  missing  freshmen,  each 
tied  fast  to  a  chair. 

But  little  remained  to  be  done. 

All  hands  were  quickly  dovmstairs. 

But  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door  to  disaster  was  not 
the  genius  of  the  place. 

This  fellow  was  only  the  rogue  who  had  driven  the  cab. 

Though  he  refused  to  talk,  Frank  was  not  long  in  guess- 
ing  that  the  pretended  peddler  was  on  his  way  back,  on  foot, 
from  the  telegraph  office  from  which  the  second  message 
to  Hek  had  been  sent. 

Jackets  thereupon  darted  out,  instructing  his,  cabman  to 
drive  well  out  of  sight  around  a  corner. 

Now,  with  the  door  closed,  with  their  captive  bound  and 
gagged,  Manley  and  his  friends  waited  on  the  chance  that 
the  greater  rogue  would  come  back. 

And  come  he  did,  within  twenty  minutes. 

J  lie  fellow  walked  unsuspectingly  up  to  the  door,  gave 
two  quick,  short  rings,  paused,  and  then  rang  twice  more. 

J’he  door  opened,  with  Hek  behind  it,  the  others  out  of 
sight  in  a  room  beyond. 

As  the  door  opened,  tlie  newcomer,  suddenly  suspicious, 
just  as  he.  entered,  tried  to  draw  back. 

But  one  of  Hek’s  huge  hands  shot  out,  gripping  his  col¬ 
lar. 

Swat !  went  Hek  s  other  fist  against  the  fellow's  neck. 

T  here  was  a  senseless  rascal  lying  on  the  floor — a 
knocked-out  rogue. 

And  Hek,  squatting  squarely  a-top  of  liis  man,  looked  up 
beaminLdy  at  the  four  freslunen  and  tlie  Prep  scliool  bov, 
who  came  out  to  see  what  had  happened. 


“Great  game,  this  vendetta  !”  Hek  declare<l,  with  a  twin¬ 
kle  in  his  old  eyes.  “Fin  just  beginning  to  like  it.  And  I 
believe  1  could  win  at  it  every  time  if  I  could  always  fx' 
sure  of  having  five  such  trumps  in  my  hand !” 

Who  the  “trumps”  were  that  he  referred  to  was  plain 
enough  from  the  looks  that  he  flashed  at  the  boys. 

New  York  officers  who  came  to  New  Haven  that  Sunday 
recognized  in  the  five  “vendetta”  prisoners  members  of  a 
gang  who  were  wanted  in-New  York  for  even  worse  offenses 
than  those  they  had  committed  in  New  Haven. 

And  so,  a  few  days  later,  the  gang  of  five  was  taken  back 
to  New  York.  It  was  not  discovered  how  Ashmead  had 
first  been  led  to  undertake  the  robbery  of  Hek. 

Apparently,  they  were  the  entire  gang,  for  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  game  of  “vendetta”  that  had  first  terrified 
and  then  greatly  interested  the  old  Welsh  athlete. 

It  was  a  jolly  Sunday  afternoon  that  the  six  friends  put 
in  together. 

Hek  declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  New  Haven 
at  once. 

“I’m  having  too  much  excitement  here,”  he  grinned. 

“There  are  excitements  and — excitements,”  rejoined 
Frank,  grimly.  “For  my  part,  instead  of  what  w'e’ve  been 
through,  I  prefer  the  fun  of  winning  in  a  good*  bout  of 
athletics.” 

“  Y'ou’re  equally  good  at  either !”  Hek  affirmed,  solemnly. 

THE  END. 


These  are  the  nays  of  the  year  for  great  field  and  track 
work  at  a  university  like  Yale.  Our  young  friends  made 
the  best  use  of  their  time  and  opportunities,  as  will  be  fully 
shown  in  “FRANK  MANLEY’S  BROAD  JUMP;  OR, 
UP  AGAINST  YALE'S  CHAMPION.”  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  story  Avill  be  published  complete  in  No.  33  of  “Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly,”  out  next  week.  It  will  be  a  treat 
tiuit  no  3wmg  American  lover  of  athletics  and  athletes  can 
afford  to  miss! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE;  All  hack  numbers  of  this  weekly 
arc  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  anv 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  ivistage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  34  UNION 
S(ML\RE.  new  YORK,  and  you  will  roivivo  the  copii>» 

vou  order  bv  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 


**  Physical  Director 
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Hammer-throwing  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  sports  known  to 
the  world. 

When  nneivilized  men  first  began  to  fashion  weapons, 
the  hammer  was  known  long  before  the  axe  came  in. 

As  a  weapon,  the  hammer  might  be  used  in  the  hands  for 
striking. 

But  there  were  bound  to  come  times  when  the  sorely 
pressed  warrior  could  save  himself  only  by  throwing  his 
hammer  from  a  goodly  distance,  and  throwing  it  so  straight 
as  to  strike  his  enemy. 

Though  the  hammer  is,  nowadays,  a  tool,  and  never  used 
as  a  weapon  in-  warfare,  yet  the  sport  of  throwing  it  has 
lived  through  thousands  of  years. 

Nearly  all  of  our  more  popular  athletic  sports  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  warlike  games  of  other  times. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  England,  the  hammer 
thrown  was  still  a  real  hammer,  with  massive  iron  head  and 
straight  wooden  handle.  * 

To-day,  though  the  sport  still  lives  with  us,  the  ^Tiam- 
mer’^  has  become  an  iron  ball  with  a  wire  ‘Tiandle”  and 
swivel  joint. 

In  the  case  of  the  full-sized  hammer  the  iron  ball  weighs 
sixteen  pounds. 

There  are  two  junior  sizes  of  ^‘hammer,”  one  weighing 
twelve  pounds  and  the  other  eight. 

The  smallest  weight  of  all  is  advisable  for  boys  up  to 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

For  boys  between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  the 
twelve-pound  hammer  is  more  suitable.  For  those  past  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  full-sized  hammer  is  the  thing. 

The  sixteen-pound  hammer  is  listed  in  the  sporting  goods 
catalogue  at  $3.25;  the  twelve-pound  at  $3.00,  and  the 
average  sporting  goods  house  does  not  carry  the  eight- 
pound  size  at  all. 

For  the  club  of  young  athletes  the  hammer  is  not,  there- 
'fore,  a  costly  sport.  A  hammer  will  last  a  long  time  and 
stand  a  lot  of  racket. 

For  the  young  athlete  who  is  tired  of  light,  fancy  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  who  wants  a  chance  to  show  what  his  brawn 
and  muscle  can  do,  hammer-throwing  is  just  the  thing. 

It  take's  a  real,  Simon-pure  athlete  to  come  anywhere 
near  the  records  in  this  sport. 

I>'g  muscles,  back  and  chest  muscles,  side  milscles  and 
those  of  the  arms  must  all  bo  well  developed  before  the 


young  athlete  can  hope  to  make  a  satisfactory  start  at  this 
game. 

When  practicing,  stand  in  the  ring  with  the  back  turned 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  throw  is  to  be  made. 

Take  a  wholly  easy,  unstrained  position,  keeping  the  feet 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart. 

The  head  of  tlie  hammer  should  rest  at  the  right  on  the 
ground.  Grasp  the  handle  firmly  with  both  hands. 

Now,  in  turning,  always  turn  to  the  right.  As  you  do 
so,  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  trick  is  not  done  with  the 
arms  and  shoulders — far  from  it !  The  weight  of  the  body 
must  be  carefully  distributed  so  that,  at  the  instant  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  throw,  the  hammer  does  not  jerk  the  thrower  off 
his  balance. 

Just  as  the  swing  is  begun  the  body  is  thrown  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  left.  The  weight  of  the  body  must  now  rest 
on  the  left  foot,  and  thus  the  swing  of  the  hammer  does  not 
throw  the  young  athlete  off  his  balance. 

In  beginning,  it  is  much  better  to  turn  the  back  against 
the  hammer’s  intended  direction,  to  make  the  half-turn  to 
the  right,  and  make  the- throw. 

In  this  way  the  real  secrets  of  hammer-throwing  are 
learned  by  the  performer  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  can 
teach  him. 

The  trick  of  turning,  of  balancing  and  of  swinging  the 
hammer  are  thus  mastered. 

Later  on,  when  the  young  athlete  feels  that  he  is  fairly 
skilful^  in  making  the  throw,  then  he  can  practice  for 
greater  distance  by  making  two  complete  turns  before  de¬ 
livering  the  hammer. 

But  if  he  attempts  the  double  turn  at  the  outset  he  will 
pick  up  so  many  faults  of  balancing  and  throwing  as  to 
spoil  himself  for  any  real  work. 

There  is  also  a  triple  turn  before  letting  the'  hammer 
drive. 

But  this  represents  the  highest  knack  of  the  science.  It 
should  never  be  attempted  by  one  who  is  not  wholly  skilled 
in  throwing  after  the  double  turn. 

The  whole  knack  of  throwing  the  hammer  comes  slowly, 
but  it  is  worth  the  trouble.  It  is  a  sport  for  the  strong 
boy,  though.  The  weakling  who  is  just  beginning  athletics 
must  leave  it  alone. 

First,  get  your  gait  wholl}'^  at  the  little  half-turn. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  double  turn,  but  when 
you  do,  be  sure  that  3^011  are  well  skilled  before  you  pass  on 
to  the  triple  turn. 

For  training  at  hammer-throwing,  the  harder  kinds  of 
gymnastic  work  are  needed.  Plenty  of  bar-work,  plenty 
of  putting  the  shot,  plenty  of  trapeze  and  flying-ring  work. 

One  excellent  preparation  for  hammer-throwing  is  faith¬ 
ful  practice  with  the  heavier  bags  of  sand,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  accounts  of  Frank  Manley’s  training  method. 

Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  for  results ! 

It  will  take  an  entire  season  of  hard  outdoor  training 
work  to  make  a  really  fair  hammer-thrower  of  the  young 
athlete. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE,— Writo  letters  for  tKis  paLge  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number  ^ 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pamper  conta.lning  ma.ll 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  glvjn,  as  ‘'I‘*ro.nk  Ma.nloy's  Weekly" 
Is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "PhysioaLl  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Sqvietre,  Now  York. 


Walnutport,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Prank  Manley’s  Weeklies  and  am 
well  pleased  with  them.  I  therefore  request  the 
privilege  of  asking  a  few  questions.  I  am  14 
years  4  months  old;  height,  5  feet  2  Inches; 
neck,  121,^  Inches;  weight,  112  pounds;  chest, 
normal  29V4  inches,  expanded  33  inches;  calves, 
14  inches;  forearms,  11  inches.  (1)  How  are  my 
measurements?  (2)  What  should  be  my  rest¬ 
ing  hours?  (3)  Should  I  take  my  morning  walk 
before  or  after  breakfast?  (4)  Do  you  think  I 
could  become  a  baseball  player?  My  choice  Is 
catcher.  Hoping  to  see  this  In  print  soon,  I 
remain.  Yours  truly. 

Old  Reliable  (C.  H.  B.). 

(1)  Good.  (2)  8.30  to  a  little  before  6.  ‘  (3)  Be¬ 
fore.  (4)  Yes. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  21,  1903. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  all  the  Frank  Manley’s  Weeklies 
that  have  been  published  to  date,  I  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  sending  you  my  measurements  for  your 
criticism:  Age,  14  years  and  10  months;  chest, 
normal  29  Inches,  contracted  27  inches,  expanded 
32  Inches;  weight,  120  pounds;  biceps,  right,  nor¬ 
mal  7  Inches,  expanded  8^  Inches;  left,  normal 
Inches,  expanded  9  Inches;  waist,  28  Inches; 
thighs,  right  17  Inches,  left  17  Inches;  ankles, 
right  9%  Inches,  left  9Vi  Inches;  neck,  12  Inches. 

I  am  a  stenographer,  and  work  from  8  till  6, 
so  have  llttlq  outdoor  work,  (l)  Would  I  make 
a  good  cross-country  runner?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (3)  When  I  use  my  arms  for 
any  length  of  time  they  become  numb,  then  this 
follows  all  over  the  side  of  the  body.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  In  advance  for  any  reply  you  may  wish 
to  give,  I  beg  to  remain  an  ardeijl  admirer  of 
athletics  and  Frank  Manley  and  his  friends. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Ward. 

(1  and  2)  Not  knowing  your  height,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say  anything  about  your  measurements. 
(3)  The  cause  Is  probably  defective  circulation, 
which  prevents  the  thorough  nourishment  and 
building  up  of  tissue.  The  remedy  Is  persistent 
daily  exercise.  One  who  sits  over  a  typewriter 
all  day  Is  much  In  need  of  light,  quick  exercise 
In  the  open  air. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  Weekly 
and  think  it  the  best  I  have  ever  read.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  a  few  questions  for  me?  I  ' 
am  14  years  and  4  months  old,  and  my  weight 
la  105  pounds.  Height,  5  feet  4  inches;  chest, 
normal,  28  Inches;  expanded,  31^  inches;  neck, 
12\i  Inches;  wrists,  614  Inches;  thighs,  17%  Inches; 
biceps,  normal,  9%  Inches;  expanded,  H  Inches; 
shoulders,  19  Inches;  forearms,  9  Inches;  ankles, 

9  Inches;  calves,  12  Inches;  waist,  28%  Inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are 
my  weak  points?  (3)  TVhat  are  my  .strong 
polnt.s,  if  any?  (4)  I  can  Jump  4  feet  4  Inches 
on  a  gym  floor.  (5)  I  am  a  fairly  good  athlete. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do,  as  I  am  short 
winded.  I  play  baseball  and  all  the  sports  I 
ever  heard  of.  Hoping  this  does  not  meet  the 
acquaintance  of  the  waste  basket,  three  cheers 
for  the  Woodstock  boy.s.  I  am 

A  friend  of  Physical  Director, 

A.  H. 

(1)  Very  satlpfactor>.  except  (S)  waist  too  large, 
H)  You  are  generally  strong  (1>  if  you  mean 
a  high  Jump.  It  Is  bully!  (5)  Deep  breathing, 
running,  bag-punching,  medicine  ball. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  nearly  all  of  Frank  Manley’s 
and  Young  Athlete’s  Weeklies,  I  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  sending  you  my  measurements  and 
asking  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  15  years  old; 
height,  5  feet  6  inches;  weight,  117  pounds;  neck, 
13%  inches;  shoulders,  across,  18  inches;  chest, 
normal,  32%  inches;  expanded,  36%  inches;  right 
biceps,  9%  inches;  flexed,  11  Inches;  left  biceps, 
9%  Inches;  flexed,  io%  Inches;  right  and  left  fore¬ 
arms,  9%  inches;  right  and  left  wrists,  6% 
inches;  waist,  27%  inches;  hips,  32  inches;  right 
and  left  thighs,  18  inches.  (1)  How  am  I  built? 
(2)  Have  I  any  strong  points.  If  so,  what  are 
they?  (3)  I  exercise  In  the  morning  with  two- 
pound  dumbbells  and  punching  bag;  also  take 
Frank  Manley’s  breathing  and  stationary  exer¬ 
cises,  and  take  five-mile  tramp  in  the  evening 
after  school.  Is  this  good?  (4)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (5)  Where  can  I  get  a  book  on 
physical  culture?  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print, 
I  remain.  Yours  truly, 

James  Snyder. 

Tour  measurements  are  about  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  they  could  be.  Your  training  work  Is 
all  right.  For  books  on  physical  training,  in 
addition  to  this  Weekly,  read  the  following  of 
Frank  Tousey’s  Ten-cent  Hand-books:  No.  6, 
“How  to  Become  an  Athlete;’’  No.  10.  “Kow’ 
to  Box;’’  and  No.  25,  “How  to  Become  a  Gym¬ 
nast.’’ 


Bedford  City,  Va.,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
Dear 'Physical  Director:  fil 

About  the  middle  of  August  I  read  No.  27  of 
the  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  and  since  then  I 
have  been  trying  to  build  myself  up.  Since  then 
my  measurements  have  Increased  as  follows: 
Height,  2  Inches;  weight,  6  pounds;  neck,  1% 
Inches;  chest,  1%  inches;  expansion,  %  inch; 
biceps,  1  Inch;  forearm,  %  inch;  shoulders,  2% 
Inches  across,  5  Inches  around;  thighs,  2  Inches; 
calves,  %  Inch;  waist  decreased  2  inches.  My 
measurements  now  are  as  follow's:  Height,  5 
feet  1  inch;  weight,  94  pounds  In  street  cloth¬ 
ing;  age,  14  years  6%  months;  neck,  13%  Inches; 
chest,  27%,  31  and  34%  inches;  W'aist,  25%  inches; 
hips,  30  Inches;  shoulders,  across,  17%  Inches; 
around,  38  Inches;  biceps,  9  and  10  inches;  fore¬ 
arms.  9%  inches;  thighs,  19  Inches;  calves,  12 
inches.  My  records  are  as  follows;  Running 
broad  Jump,  13  feet;  standing  broad  Jump,  G  feet 

9  inches;  running  high  Jump,  4  feet  3  inches; 
standing  high  jump,  3  feet  3  Inches;  chinning, 

10  times.  Can  run  six  miles  on  a  trot.  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my  strong 
and  weak  points?  (3)  Have  I  Improved  enough? 
(4)  How  are  my  records,  and  which  are  the 
best?  (6)  What  are  “Jackets’s’’  measurements? 
(6)  Which  of  us  Is  the  best  developed,  according 
to  height,  weight  and  age? 

Would-be  Athlete  No,  1. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

1  am  11  years  3  months  old;  height.  4  feet  4% 
inches;  weight,  64  pounds  In  street  clothing; 
neck,  11%  Inches;  shoulders,  across,  15  Inches; 
around,  31  Inches;  chest,  normal,  26%  Inches; 
expanded,  29%  Inches;  biceps,  7%  inches;  fore¬ 
arms,  7%  inches;  waist,  22%  inches;  thighs,  16% 
Inches;  calves.  10%  inches;  ankles.  8  Inches. 
(1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are 
my  strong  and  weak  points? 

Would-be  Athlete  No.  2. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Age,  9  years 
10  months;  height,  4  feet  4  Inche.s;  weight,  60 
pounds.  In  street  clothing;  shoulders,  around,  29 
Inches;  ucros.«.  13  inches;  chest,  normal.  '  26% 
inches;  expanded,  28%  inches;  thighs,  13  inches; 


calves,  9%  Inches.  What  are  my  strong  and 
weak  points?  How  are  my  measurements?  My 
back  is  weak.  How  can  I  make  It  stronger? 

Would-be  Athlete  No.  J. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Although  I  am  a  very  small  boy,  I  swim, 
skate,  play  football  and  baseball,  and  these  are 
my  measurements:  Age,  8  years  11  months; 
height,  4  feet  4  Inches;  weight,  57  pounds;  neck, 
12  inches;  chest,  normal,  25%  inches;  expanded, 
26%  Inches;  biceps,  7%  Inches;  forearms.  8  Inches; 
waist,  21%  inches;  shoulders,  around,  30  Inches; 
across,  13%  Inches;  thighs,  15  Inches;  calves,  10% 
inches.  What  are  my  strong  and  weak  points? 
Am  I  as  well  developed  as  Would-be  Athlete 
No.  3?  J-  I-  C. 

No.  1.  Measurements  very  good,  except  waist 
a  trifle  too  large.  No.  2.  Measurements  good, 
except  waist  too  large.  No.  3.  Would  criticise 
only  the  waist,  which  Is  too  large.  No.  4  (J.  I- 
C.).  Not  enough  chest  expansion;  otherwise 
you  are  as  well  developed  as  No.  3. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Dec.  26.  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  weeklies  since  the  first  num¬ 
ber  came  before  the  public.  Then  I  went  in 
for  physical  training,  and  Instead  of  getting 
stronger  I  got  weaker,  and  I  am  thinner  to-day 
than  when  I  went  In  for  physical  training.  My 
folks  want  me  to  quit  physical  life,  but  I  went 
in  It  to  do  or  die,  and  I  am  going  to  stick. 
Here  are  my  measurements,  all  taken  stripped: 
Age,  18  years  9  months;  weight,  120  pounds; 
height,  5  feet  7  .nches;  shoulders,  around,  41 
inches;  chest,  normal,  32  Inches;  contracted,  31 
inches;  expanded  36  Inches;  neck,  14%  Inches; 
waist,  28  inches;  hips,  31  inches;  thighs,  18 
inches;  kpees,  13  inches;  calves,  12  inches;  ankles, 
8  Inches;  biceps,  normal,  8%  Inches;  expanded. 
10  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches.  I  am  so  thin 
that  I  am  afraid  I  will  get  consumption.  Please 
excuse  this  long  letter,  as  it  means  much  to  me. 
Well,  good-bye.  Wishing  you  a  Happy  New 
Tear,  and  success  with  your  weekly,  which  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  I  am. 

Yours, 

A  Young  Athlete, 

I  fancy  the  only  trouble  with  you  Is  that  you 
are  too  imaginative.  With  four  inches  of  chest 
expansion  there  Is  no  chance  for  you  to  get 
consumption,  if  you  breathe  enough  outdoor  air. 
Your  well-developed  neck  shows  that  your  ner¬ 
vous  condition  should  be  excellent.  You  are 
about  ten  pounds  under  the  usual  weight,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  your  measurements  to  show 
that  you  cannot  be  thoroughly  healthy.  Laugh, 
be  jolly,  and  have  a  good  time,  and  your  weight 
will  be  all  right  in  another  year  or  two.  I’ll 
tell  you  something  between  ourselves:  As  a 
boy,  I  was  expected  to  go  with  consumption;  I 
don’t  look  like  it  now-,  or  feel  like  it,  either. 


Piedmont.  W.  Va.,  Dec.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  about 
my  physical  training.  I  am  13  years  11  months 
old;  weight,  91  pounds;  height,  5  feet;  chest, 
normal,  31  inches;  expanded,  33  inches;  waist, 
28  Inches;  calves,  right  13  inches;  thighs.  20 
inches:  ankles,  9  inches;  blcep.s,  lO'i  inches; 
neck.  13  inches;  wrists,  7  inches;  right  arm. 
below  elbow,  6%  Inches.  (1)  What  do  you  think 
of  my  measurements?  (2)  How  can  I  get  good 
W’lnd,  as  mine  is  bad,  although  I  can  run  two 
miles  without  stopping.  (3)  What  is  good  for 
knocked  knees?  (4)  WTien  should  I  punch  the 
bag,  and  how  often,  during  the  day?  (5)  What 
exercises  should  I  take?  Hoping  to  see  this  In 
print,  I  will  close  with  three  cheers  for  Prank 
Manley  and  Physical  Director.  I  remain 

A  Reader 

(1)  Generally,  your  measurements  are  RvVkI. 
but  you  should  have  at  least  an  inch  more  v'f 
chest  expansion,  and  atxiut  four  inches  less 
wai.st  line.  (21  If  >-ou  can  run  two  miles.  >VMr 
wind  will  build  up  gradually  by  k»'eping  at  the 
running  and  slowly  Increasing  the  distance 
Tr>  to  obviate  the  trxiuble  alx^ays  when  walktty^ 
or  running.  (41  Exercise  bouts  should  not  bq 
taken  for  half  an  hour  before  a  nw^l  er 
an  hour  and  a  half  afterward  (S'  FVtK'W  tl^ 
homc-tralnlng  course  expUlne,!  in  the  Ofst 
teen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  f 
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-vtvinv'etown.  Mass.,  Dec.  25.  1905. 
I'.ir  I'lQSioal  Director: 

1  have  read  nearly  evers’  Frank  Manley’s 
Wceblj-  from  No.  1  to  No.  16.  Would  you  kindly 
answer  a  few  questions?  Age,  14  years  6  months; 
weight,  101  pounds;  height.  5  feet;  shoulders. 
aen>ss,  17  Inches;  chest,  normal,  30  inches;  ex¬ 
panded,  SS  inches;  biceps,  normal,  9M  inches; 
expanded.  lOVa  inches;  forearms,  normal,  10 
inches;  expanded.  10?4  inches;  wrists.  6  inches; 
ankles,  10  Inchea  (1)  How  are  my  measure¬ 
ments?  (2)  How  can  I  improve  my  weak 
points?  I  will  close  now’  with  three  cheers  for 
Frank,  Physical  Director,  and  the  Up  and  At 
•Em.  Boj-;?.  V.  L.  R,  J. 

Your  measurements,  as  far  as  you  give  them, 
are  all  right.  Keep  steadily  at  the  home-train¬ 
ing,  course  explained  in  the  first  fifteen  numbers 
cf  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 


New  York  City. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  answer  these  questions:  (1)  Neck,  13 
inches;  wrist,  7%  inches;  ankle,  dVs  inches; 
waist,  29  inches;  chest,  normal,  32;  expanded,  34 
Inches;  biceps,  normal,  9%;  expanded,  10  inches; 
calf,  normal,  12%;  expanded,  13%  inches;  age,  15 
years;  height,  5  feet  5  inches;  weight,  118  pounds. 
Are  my  measurements  good?  Tell  me  my  weak 
points.  I  can  run  one  mile.  I  do  a  hundred 
yards  in  13  seconds;  running  broad  jump,  12 
feet;  high  Jump,  3  feet.  Thanking  j-bu  in  ad- 
vamee  for  your  trouble,  I  remain, 

A  Reader, 

J.  R.  V.  S. 

P.  S.— Please  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
I  am  going  out  of  town. 

Your  measurements  O.  K.,  except  two  and  a 
half  inches  too  much  waist.  Records  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  your  age  and  size. 


Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Dec.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  17  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  have  so  far  read  every  one  pub¬ 
lished,  and  think  it  a  very  good  book  for  boys 
to  read.  I  also  send  my  measurements,  and 
wish  you  to  tell  me  my  w’eak  points.  I  am  14 
years  6  months  old;  height  is  5  feet  3%  inches; 
weight  is  123  pounds;  biceps,  10  inches  normal; 
biceps,  11  inches  expanded;  wrist,  6%  inches. 
Do  you  think  I  am  heavy,  or  tall  for  my  age? 
I  wish  you  a  very  Happy  New  Tear. 

Yours, 

P.  J. 

You  are  stocklly  built,  but  you  are  not  too 
heavy  unless  your  flesh  is  soft;  nor  are  you  too 
^1.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  wish. 


Halifax,  N.  S.,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  I 
send  you  my  measurements:  Age,  15  years; 
height,  4  feet  9  Inches  (bare  feet) ;  neck,  11 
Inches;  chest,  26  inches  expanded;  right  arm,  9% 
inches;  lower,  8%  inches;  wrist,  5%  Inches;  thigh, 
15*i  inches;  calves,  10%  inches.  What  are  my 
weak  points  and  my  good  points?  How  can  I 
build  up  my  chest?  Hoping  to  hear  soon  through 
your  paper,  I  am.  Yours  truly, 

H.  G.  M. 

Sorry,  but  your  measurements  are  too  incom¬ 
plete;  you  do  not  state  waist  measurement,  nor 
that  for  the  chest  normal.  Build  up  your  chest 
by  deep  breathing  drills,  bag-punching,  passing 
the  medicine  ball,  and,  above  all,  by  doing  your 
beet  at  distance  running. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  every  number  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  and  think  they  are  the  best  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions; 

(1)  I  am  bothered  with  catarrh  and  have  been 
for  a  number  of  yearr..  Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
core  it?  Sometimes  I  can  hardly  breathe  through 
the  no?*’.  I  have  tried  a  number  of  medicines, 
but  of  no  avail.  (2)  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
tl»  way  to  put  on  ile.sh,  for  1  am  very 

very  thin  that  I  can  count  my  ribs.  I 
work  in  a  cotton  mill  and  have  not  much  time 
ex'-rclse  My  parents  do  not  believe  in  ath- 
tf  ildcs  I  r^h'ily  don't  know  what  to  do.  1  wish 
’  afWi  me  some  advice.  I  remain  an 

'  f  MMlrrr  of  your  weekly,  Ned. 

if 


(1)  Treatment  of  catarrh  belongs  to  a  physi¬ 
cian,  not  to  a  physical  trainer.  Personally,  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  real  cure,  but  that 
the  trouble  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  system¬ 
atic  physical  training,  proper  diet  and  chewing 
of  food,  the  free  drinking  of  water  between 
meals  and  plenty  of  time  spent  in  the  open  air, 
always  sleeping  with  a  window  partly  open,  too. 

(2)  A  diet  lai’gely  of  whole  wheat,  say  shredded 
wheat,  with  prcgier  chewing,  will  help  you  to 
put  on  weight;  it  is  the  catarrh,  mainly,  that 
keeps  you  thin.  Uam  very,  very  sorry  that  your 
parents  do  not  brieve  In  physical  training.  Our 
President  was  a  weakly  boy,  and  physical  train¬ 
ing  and  outdoor  life  was  all  that  saved  him! 


New  York  City,  Jan.  4,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  Frank  Manley  weeklies,  and 
think  they  are  the  best  weekly  published.  Here 
are  my  measurements:  Age,  15  years;  weiglit, 
120  pounds;  height,  5  feet  3%  inches;  chest  nor¬ 
mal,  281/2  inches;  expanded,  32%  inches;  biceps, 
noi’mal,  10  inches;  expanded,  11%  inches;  w.aist, 
28  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches;  neck,  14  inches; 
calves:  right,  13%  inches;  left,  13  inches;  thighs: 
right,  18  inches;  left,  17%  inches;  ankle,  9  inches. 
Are  these  measurements  normal  for  my  age? 
What  are  my  weak  points?  What  will  I  do  for 
them?  Tell  me  vt'here  I  can  get  a  good  book  on 
running.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

Young  Cartel’. 

Bully  good  measurements,  except  that  the 
waist  is  a  little  too  large.  Back  numbers  of  this 
weekly  w’ill  supply  you  with  all  needed  informa¬ 
tion  on  running  at  5  cents  a  copy,  postage  free. 


Danforth,  Me.,  Jan.  2,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  that  excellent  publication. 
Prank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  v/ould  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions:  (1)  Does  Prank  Manley  intend  to 
go  to  college  and,  if  so,  to  what  one?  (2)  Does 
he  intend  to  trav’el  any  before  going  to  college? 

(3)  Do  you  Intend  to  start  another  athletic  week¬ 
ly?  Hoping  to  see  these  answered  in  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly,  I  remain, 

“A  True  Admirer  of  Frank  Manley.” 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest.  The  questions 
that  you  ask  relate  to  the  future  policy  of  this 
weekly,  and  each  will  be  answered  as  the  time 
arises. 


Buena  Vista,  Va.,  Jan.  4,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Not,  seeing  any  letters  In  the  back  of  the  book 
from  our  town  I  will  take  the  pleasure  to  write 
a  few  lines  in  regard  to  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 
I  have  read  all  the  books  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  telling  my  friends 
that  it  is  the  best  book  published.  Well,  I 
will  close  with  three  cheers  for  Frank  and  Kitty 
and  the  whole  club.  Yours  truly, 

Oscar  Dudley. 

P.  S.— Hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

O.  C.  D. 

Thank  you,  indeed! 


Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  6,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

My  sentiments  are  expressed  in  this  toast: 

Here’s  to  Prank  Manley, 

Who  is  brave  and  true; 

Here’s  to  sweet  little  Kitty, 

Who  is  Frank’s  sweetheart. 

Here’s  to  dear  old  Hal, 

Who  is  Frank’s  lieutenant; 

Next  comes  Grace  Scott, 

Whose  hand  Hal  does  seek. 

Here’s  to  loyal  Joe, 

Who  is  ready,  to  Stand  for  B'rank. 

Then  comes  little  Fanny, 

Whose  heart  Is  full  of  affection  for  Joe. 

Here’s  to  little  Jackets, 

Who  is  Prank’s  protege. 

Next  comes  young  Wullie, 

Who  was  once  a  weakling. 

Here’s  to  the  Trouble  Trio, 

Who  are  always  seeking  a  little  sport. 
Here’s  to  the  Biff  Twins, 

Who  like  a  little  bout. 


Last  of  all,  but  none  the  less. 

Let  us  all  toast  to  dear  old  Woodstock, 

The  home  of  these  brave  athletes. 

Who  are  lovers  of  square,  manly  sport. 

Good-bye.  I  will  sign, 

Johnny  Cannuck. 

Thank  you.  This  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
family. 


Bull’s  Head,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  1906. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Just  finished  No.  IS  of  Prank  Manley’s  Weekly. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  answer  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  for  me.  I  am  13  years  2  months  old; 
height,  5  feet  3  inches;  weight,  IOC  pounds; 
waist,  29  inches;  chest,  normal,  30%  inches;  ex¬ 
panded,  32  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  forearm,  TV-- 
inches;  upper  arm,  8%  inches:  ankle,  S%  inches; 
calf,  13  inches;  hips,  32%  inches;  thigh,  18  in<  hes: 
neck,  13  inches;  shoulders,  14  inches.  Can  juniji 
C  feet  9  inches  standing;  run  100  yards,  suit 
ground,  in  13%  seconds;  can  chin  eight  times. 
(1)  How’  are  my  measurements?  (2)  How  can  I 
increase  my  chest  expansion?  (3)  How  are  iny 
running,  jumping  and  chinning  performances? 

Yours  truly, 

Staten  Islander. 

(1)  Good,  except  too  much'  W’alst  and  too  little 
chest  I  expansion.  (2)  Stick  to  drill  described  in 
No.  29  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  (3)  Rec¬ 
ords  satisfactory  at  your  age. 


Tustin,  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

I  am  a  reader  of  Prank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  book.  I  read  No. 
24,  where  Frank  Manley’s  team  played  Alton.  I 
think  Manley  is  a  great  pitcher.  In  fact,  he  i.s 
a  good,  all-round  athlete.  V’Tiat  do  you  think  of 
my  measurements?  Age,  17  years;  weight,  163 
pounds;  forearm,  11  Inches;  biceps,  left,  llVi 
inches;  right,  12  inches;  calves,  15  inches;  wrists, 
7%  inches:  arm,  from  shoulder  to  tips  of  fingers, 
26  inches;  chest,  normal,  38  inches;  expanded,  4i 
Inches;  neck,  14  inches;  height,  5  feet  9  Inches; 
can  sprint  100  yards  in  14  seconds;  waist,  34 
Inches;  shoulders,  19  Inches.  I  play  baseball 
some,  and  like  very  much  to  pitch,  but  hurt  my 
arm  last  winter,  so  that  when  1  throw  It  pains 
my  biceps.  T  can  control  the  ball  pretty  good 
w’hen  I  pitch  slow,  but  when  I  use  speed  I  lose 
control.  (1)  Have  I  any  W’eak  points?  (2)  What 
is  good  for  my  lame  arm?  (3)  How  can  I  learn 
to  use  speed  and  have  good  control?  Thanking 
you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

Ray  Stroud. 

You  are  well  built.  Good  speed  and  control 
combined  in  pitching  can  come  In  only  one  way 
—constant  practice.  Rub  the  lame  muscles  down 
.  with  alcohol  and  witch-hazel  just  as  soon  as  you 
are  through  pitching. 


Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  28,  1905. 
'Dear  Physical  Director; 

As  1  am  a  reader  of  your  weekly,  and  like  it 
very  much,  I  wish  you  would  please  answer  a 
few  questions  for  me.  My  measurements  are  us 
follow’s:  Height,  5  feet  2%  inches:  age,  15  years 
2  months:  biceps,  8%  Inches;  calf,  11%  inches; 
ankle,  9%  inches;  weight,  about  100  pounds;  from 
tip  of  my  finger  to  armpit,  28  Inches;  chest,  nor¬ 
mal,  30  Inches;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  16  inches. 
(1)  Do  j’ou  think  I  am  tall  enough?  (2)  Do  1 
weigh  enough?  (3)  What  are  my  weak  points? 

(4)  My  strong  ones?  (5)  What  exercise  should 
I  take  to  improve  myself?  (6)  What  weight 
dumbbells  should  I  use?  (7)  Is  my  arm  too  long? 
(8)  What  makes  my  side  ache  when  1  got 
through  running  a  long  distance?  (9)  What  is 
good  for  it?  Please  answer  these  qiiestlons  ;ta 
soon  an  [lossible,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

Eugene  S.  ('. 

V'ou  omit  w'.ilst-llne,  chest  exfianslcm  and  neck 
gli  til,  which  leaves  me  very  little  on  which’  to 
liase  a  criticism.  Your  W'elght  Is  about  right. 
Your  arm  is  ngt  too  long,  and,  if  It  were,  you 
could  not  shorten  it.  Use  tw’o-pound  bells  ami 
clubs.  Take  all-around  exercise.  The  pain  In  side 
from  running  has  been  discussed  often  In  these 
(lages.  It  will  vanish  after  a  while  If  running 
Is  persisted  in. 


These  Books  Tell  You 


Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REOTTLAR  EFCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  papros,  printed  on  prood  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  m  such  a  Bjinple  manner  that  ay 
child  can  thoxx)ughly  understand  theru.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  aubjeeVi 
mentioned.  _ _ 


FROM 

CENTS 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap-  | 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  I>y  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  plircnolo^, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head,  jBy 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  2G.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  bo'ating. 

No.  17.  now  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  I’O  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  M'ill  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  toll  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
booL  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  7G.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HxVND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lin^s  of  (he  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  G.  HOW  TO  BECOJIE  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  i)ar;\llcl  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  tho  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  shotild  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
■w  illiout  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.-^Containlng  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sport.s  and  athletic  exoroisos. 
Enxbracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  h  iiidy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  now  'rO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
f^n'-ing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  in.structiun  in  archery. 
Described  with  twonty-one  practical  Illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRTFKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
eii»D-.ations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  enrd  tri»’ks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordin.arj’  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•leight-oMinnd  :  of  trick.s  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  ’atest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  now  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  now  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson,  llandsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  6t).  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  IMagic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  J’O  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  'wonderful  experiments.  By  A-  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  YENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full , 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIO\V  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.- Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  HDolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  vears  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bensral  Marines. 

No.  .59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.- Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  Bv  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  now  TO  DO  xMECITANTCAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW^  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  I’O  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTT.EMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  I'O  WRITE  I.F/UrERS.— A  wonderful  little 
I'ook.  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  ovoryboily  .and  any- 
l>ody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  on'rj'  young 
ladv  in  (he  land  should  have  this  book. 

I  No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  T.ETTERS  Ct^RRFCTT.T  Con- 
I  taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  aubjev't ; 

1  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


'.‘He  STAGE. 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BvH.  K.  1  onuuulug  a  givat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the 
most  tauious  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No,  42.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amatehr  shows. 

YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
A.M»  JciKC  HOOK.^  Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
wntains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No._  i9.  HO^^  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager 

No.  SO.  GL  S  IliLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window'  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK, — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL- 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  w'onderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetisms 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  aw'ay.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  wdth  his  w'onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published,  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  -  ,  , 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  ^  . 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  COM  NDRT  MS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  C\RDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  fv.  'rections  for  jilaying  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Hv  re,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOAV  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  intefesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
in  a  great  life  .secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
fill  aVwiiit  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  '^3*  HOW  TO  BEHAVE, — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of*eood*societv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-  Knfalnrng  the  most  popular  seleetions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


diaW't.  p'rcnch 

frill*  many  nfandard  readings,  __  _ 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR 
AddrcHH  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom* 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concis3  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  I)EBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debatec,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ara 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOAV  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  ifl- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons,  Thi« 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOAA’’  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrupvessences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  HOAV  TO  BECOME  AN’  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

^'no.^38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  eft'ective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOAV  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and^  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOAV  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W, 
Abney. 

No.  62.  now  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
(-•ourse  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”- 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOAIE  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  fiistorical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  I*n  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  il 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.'’ 

3  FOR  25  CENTS. 


THE  LffiERTY  BOYS  OP  76 

A  Weekly  Magaziue  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band 
of  American  youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the 
gallant  cause  of  Independence.  Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter,  bound  in  a  beauti- 
Iful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

207  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Mischianza ;  or,  Good-by  to  General 

H  owf*. 

208  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Pulaski ;  or,  The  Polish  Patriot. 

209  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Hanging  Rock ;  or,  The  Carolina  Game 

Cock***  * 

210  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Pedee ;  or,  Maneuvering  with  Marion. 

211  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Guilford  Courthouse ;  or,  A  Defeat  that 

Proved  a  Victory.  «  • 

212  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Sanders’  Creek;  or.  The  Error  of  General 

G&tcs. 

213  The  Liberty  Boys  on  a  Raid ;  or.  Out  with  Colonel  Brown. 

214  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Gowanus  Creek ;  or.  For  Liberty  and  Inde- 

215  Th^^^fiberty  Boys’  Skirmish ;  or.  At  Green  Spring  Plantation. 

216  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Governor ;  or,  Tryon  s  Conspi^cy. 

217  The  Libertv  Boys  in  Rhode  Island ;  or.  Doing  Duty  Down  East. 

218  The  Liberty  Boys  After  Tarleton ;  or.  Bothering  the  Butcher. 

219  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Dash;  or.  Death  Before  Defeat. 

220  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Mutineers ;  or.  Helping  Mad  Anthony. 

221  The  Liberty  Boys  Out  West ;  or.  The  Capture  of  Vincennes. 

222  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Princeton;  or,  Washington’s  Narrow  Escape. 

223  The  Liberty  Boys  Heartbroken  ;  or.  The  Desertion  of  Dick. 

224  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Highlands ;  or.  Working  Along  the  Hud* 

225  The^  Liberty  Boys  at  Hackensack ;  or,  Beating  Back  the  British. 

226  The  Ijiberty  Boys’  Keg  of  Gold ;  or.  Captain  Kidd’s  Legacy. 

227  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bordentown ;  or.  Guarding  the  Stores. 

228  The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Act ;  or.  The  Capture  of  Carlisle. 

229  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Delaware ;  or.  Doing  Daring  Deeds. 

230  The  Liberty  Boys’  Long  Race;  or.  Beating  the  Redcoats  Out. 

231  The  Liberty  Boys  Deceived ;  or,  Dick  Slater’s  Double. 

232  The  Liberty  Boys’  Boy  Allies;  or.  Young,  But  Dangerous. 

233  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bitter  Cup ;  or.  Beaten  Back  at  Brandywine. 

234  The  Liberty  Boys’  Alliance ;  or.  The  Reds  Who  Helped. 

235  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  IVar-Path ;  or.  After  the  Enemy, 

236  The  Liberty  Boys  After  Cornwallis ;  or.  Worrying  the  Earl. 

237  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Liberty  Bell ;  or.  How  They  Saved  It. 

238  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lydia  Darrah ;  or,  A  Wonderful  Woman  » 

Warning. 

239  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Perth  Amboy;  or,  Franklin’s  Tory  Son. 

240  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  "Midget”  ;  or.  Good  Goods  in  a  Small 

Da 

241  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Frankfort ;  or.  Routing  the  "Queen’s  Rang¬ 

ers.” 

242  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Lacey  ;  or,  Cornered  at  the  “Crooked 

Billet.” 

243  The  Liberty  Bovs  at  the  Farewell  Fete ;  or,  Frightening  the  British 

With  Fire.  ^  ^  .  .  „  .  ^ 

244  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gloomy  Time ;  or.  Darkest  Before  Dawn. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


245  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Neuse  River ;  or,  Campaigning  in  North  , 

Carolina. 

246  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Benedict  Arnold;  or.  Hot  Work  With  a 

Traitor. 

247  The  Liberty  Boys  Excited ;  or.  Doing  Whirlwind  Work. 

248  The  Liberty  Boys’  Odd  Recruit ;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Saw  Fun  in 

Everything. 

249  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fair  Friend ;  or.  The  Woman  Who  Helped. 

250  The  Liberty  Boys  "Stumped”  ;  or.  The  Biggest  Puzzle  of  All. 

251  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York  Bay ;  or,  Difficult  and  Dangerous 

Work. 

252  The  Liberty  Boys’  Own  Mark ;  or.  Trouble  for  the  Tories. 

253  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Newport ;  or.  The  Rhode  Island  Campaign. 

254  The  Liberty  Boys  and  "Black  Joe” ;  or.  The  Negro  Who  Helped. 

256  The  Liberty  Boys  Hard  at  Work ;  or.  After  the  Marauders. 

256  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Shirtmen” ;  or.  Helping  the  Virginia 

Riflemen. 

257  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fort  Nelson ;  or,  The  Elizabeth  River  Cam¬ 

paign. 

258  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Betts ;  or.  Trying  to  Down  Tryon. 

259  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bemis  Heights ;  or.  Helping  to  Beat  Bur- 

goyne. 

260  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Little  Rebels” ;  or.  The  Boys  Who 

Bothered  the  British. 

261  The  Liberty  Boys  at  New  London;  or.  The  Fort  Griswold  Mas¬ 

sacre. 

262  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  or.  How  They  Saved  the 
/  Governor. 

263  The  Liberty  Boys  Banished ;  or.  Sent  Away  by  General  Howe. 

264  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  State  Line;  or.  Desperate  Doings  on  the 

Dan  River. 

265  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Trip;  or.  On  Time  in  Spite  of  Every¬ 

thing. 

266  The  Liberty  Boys’  Setback ;  or.  Beset  by  Redcoats,  Redskins,  and 

Tories.  ^ 

267  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Swede ;  or,  The  Scandinavian  Recruit. 

268  The  Liberty  Boys’  "Best  Licks”  ;  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win. 

269  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Rocky  Mount ;  or.  Helping  General  Sumter. 

270  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Regulators;  or.  Running  the  Royalists 
‘  to  Cover. 

271  The  Liberty  Boys  after  Fenton ;  or.  The  Tory  Desperado. 

272  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Falls ;  or,  The  Battle  of  Ram- 

sour’s  Mills. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  libraries,  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
In  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  wan  t  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  pa- 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  3IONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . . . 190 

Dear  Sir —  Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me : 

. . . .  copies  of  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . 

. . . .  “  “  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . . 

....  “  FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

. . . .  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  «  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  «  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  **  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  Nos . 

“  THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  ^  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos.. . . . 

Name . Street  and  No . Town . Stat* _  '® 
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STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLEfESe* 

(PoriLrly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY’’) 

by  “PHYSICAL  DIRECrOR” 

A  32-PAGE  BOOR  FOR  5  GENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 


intelsely'  inlrestiug  e‘‘‘wHh’ 

bull,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  [.-..ank  Manley's  Sweetheart  l  or.  Winning  Out  (or  Kitty  Dnnstan  s 

Skating  Squad;  or.  Keen  Heal  Life  on  the 


alkeady  published; 

1  urank  Manleys  Ueal  Fight  ;  or,  What  the  Fush-Bali  Game  l>rought 


1>  I’rank'^  Manley's  Lightning  Track: 


or.  Speed's  Fart  in  a  Great 


3  FraVk^Maniey's  Amazing  Vault:  or. 


Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 


Lamest.  •  m-' 'I'he  Trv-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

4  Frank  Manley,s  "^r  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

5  Frank  Manleys  Great  Line-Lp  .  oi. 


Jump. 


?  Rank  t^nlef!  Ma'rsSmmW?''  o"' The°  THck  TSm  Dared*  iSad- 

-Hearted  Bush;  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out- 


Sake. 

15  Frank  Mauley's  Prize 
I C*^ 

IG  Frank’ Maniey's  Christmas  Gift;  or. 
Brought. 


The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey 

17  Frank  Ylanley's  Ice  Carnival;  or,  The  Grandest  Winter  Week  on 
Record.  ,  r'nnl  •  or  The  Newest  Trick  in  Basket  Ball. 

II  KSk  S'S's  IS‘“oarikg5ta  l^or.  The  l-'eHowa  Who  Came 


Second  Best. 


ford  ,  . 

a  S  LlOll 


20  Frank  Manley's  UousfngSjfe  in 

21  Frank  Alanley  s  Snow-Shoe  Squaa  .  oi. 

the  Open.  nurdle  Race  on  Skates. 

22  Frank  Alanley  s  .®  'r  The*  Fearful  Crash  at  Bradford. 

23  Frank  Man  ey  s  ’  .  nV  The  Esquimau  Boys  of  W  ood- 


1..  c.aST.anley'e  Tandem  Tnlck  ;  o.-,  .low  ..a,  Snodoed  Fooled  the  |5  F= 

r  /^k^Manley's  Whirling  Ten-Miler  ;  or.  Alaking  Wind  and  Fortune  '^2  Frank  Manley’s  Broad  Jump;  or.  Up  Again 


Twins. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 


receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  oy 


24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY 

m-Drtwr*  1  Bv  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR”  BE  HEALTHY! 

■  '  i?  i;™;:!;  ilSSUfs  Sel*"'swSTiK  Battlfn““  Krdf?rd'lu  .be 


latest  issues: 


22  Frank  Mauley's  Coaching;  or, 
I’itched. 


•>3  Fro‘nk  M'anley's  First  League  Game  ;  or.  The  Fourth  o(  July  Battle 
U4  Frauk‘Manl^'?MaU-h,wlth  Giants  ;  or.  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great- 


•>8  Frank ‘Manley's  Bunch  of  lilts;  or.  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

20  FraSrifanley's  Double  Game ;  or.  The  Wonderful  Four-'l'eam 
Match. 


jVlton  “Grown-Ups.  „  . 

‘•5  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp  ,  o 
est  Ball  Game. 

sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 


31  Fmnk  Manlly  at^^H^s^ Vit^^  a*S?med  U 


32  FranirManley's  Last  Ball  Game;  or.  The  Season's  Exciting  h.v>< 
Bye  to  the  Diamond. 

receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps.  b>- 

24  Union  Square,  N.  \ . 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


XV  VOTI  'WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

IF  YOU  WA^  tbirru’y 


Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them 
folloY 
return  mail. 


(,f  our  Libraries  auu  .7  .  ;ev,  the  price  of  the  books  you  w 

in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  TAKEN  THE  SAITE  AS  HONEY. 


l.'KWK  TOUSF.Y,  I’liblislmr,  24  Lnion  Sq.iare,  Sew  York. 

■  llilii  SiulEndosea  find . cents  lor  whieli  please  sen.l  me: 
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THE  LIKEUTY  BOYS  OF  ’70,  Nos . 

■niF,  VOFNO  ATHI.KTF'S  WF.F.KV.Y,  Nos 
FKANK  MANT.F.Y'S  WFF.KI.Y.  Nos,  ...•••• 


“  Ten. Font  liana  Rooks.  Nos 


N’nTTio . 


Street  and  Xo . 


State 


